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The Oxford Hotel, 


Denver. 


ONE BLOCK FROM UNION DEPOT. 


FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN. 





RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 





RATES: - - - $1.00 To $2.00 PER Day. 


C. H. MORSE, Manager. 


Headquarters Grand Western Handicap. 











FROM 


Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Chicago 


THROUGH SLEEPERS TO 


Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston. 


P. P. HITCHCOCK, G. A. P. D, 
1035 i7th St,, Denver, Colo. 

















DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 
GOVERNMENT FAST MAIL ROUTE. 





Observation Cafe Dining Cars, “Meals a la 
carte.” 

Only one change Colorado points, Wash 
ington, New York, Boston aad all eastern 
points, 

New Pullman Palace Sleepers and free re- 
clining chair cars. 

Klectric lighted dining and sleeping cars, 

Personally conducted excursions. 

Hot Springs of Arkansas, the Carlsbad of Am- 
erica, low rates all the year round, reached 
by the Missouri Pacitic Ry. 

For further information see your nearest 
Ticket Agent or address, 

H. B. KOOSER, ELLIS PARNSWORTH, 

G. W, F, & P.A, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
17th and Stout Sts., Denver, Colo. 

















SHORTEST, QUICKEST, 
BEST ROUTE 
TO THE 


Hunting, Fishing, Health and 
Pleasure Resorts of the 
West and Northwest 


Scores of localities along this line offer in- 
finite variety to the sportive Angler and 
Hunter 


Unequalled Attractions 
ror Sportsmen anv 
Tourists 


It traverses the Grandest Scenery and 
reaches all the famous resorts of the West. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
ADDRESS ANY UNION PACIFIC 
KEPRESENTATIVE 


E. EK. GRIFFIN, GEN'L AGT., DENVER, COLO. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


VoL. XIII. 


By W. Mf. 


HAVE in my hand a small animal 
fetich that was given to me three 
years ago by Ny-u-tche, the old war 
captain of the Zunis. It is an inch 
and a quarter long, is carved of ivory 
and has bound to it with a piece of sinew, 
a small, roughly-cut turquoise and a flint 
arrowhead. During the autumn of 1900, 
which I spent at the pueblo of Zuni, it was 
my privilege to accompany the Indians on 
several of their hunting expeditions. 

On one of these when I had had no luck 
at all, and my companions had carried off 
the honors of the chase, Ny-u-tche ap- 
pioached and, laying his hand on my shoul- 
der, said: “The stranger from the blue wa- 
ters of the rising sun finds no game in his 
trap, and kills no prey with his gun; he is 
downcast. The stranger brings with him no 
prey-god We-ma-a-ha-i to charm the wild 
beasts of the forest; he does not supplicate 
the great sun god when he starts on a hunt; 
he sprinkles no prayer meal to the six reg- 
ions where dwell the eagle, the mole, the 
bear, the mountain lion, the wolf and the 
badger. Yet the twin gods of war—Ah-ai-u-ta 
and Ma-a-se-we—gave instruction that these 
things should be done if man wished to 
subdue the wild animals. Ny-u-tche noted 
the stranger’s ill-fortune and Ny-u-che 
grieves. He gives away ‘Long Tail,’ the great 
hunter of the north to be a guide and a guard 
to the stranger when he goes hunting.” 

With these words he placed over my shoul 
der a deer-skin strap from which depended 
a small leather wallet. This I opened an 
found imbedded in a quantity of prayer mea 


No. 1. 
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this little ivory fetich, ‘“‘Long Tail,” the 
great hunter of the north. 

In the last few years I have grown to 
be very fond of hunting, and two summers 
ago I built a small cabin up near the Truchas 
Peaks, where I frequgently go for a week’s 
sport. I keep much of my hunting and camp- 
ing paraphernalia there, so I don’t have to 
fuss about lugging necessaries up and back 
every time I go, and I find it very conven- 
ient to be able to run off at a moment's 
notice. 

Last autumn I asked Ed Burnett to go 
with me on a shooting trip. He has a couple 
of fine retrievers, Prince and Rex, and he 
took them along to help hunt. We had great 
luck at first and should have enjoyed the 
whole outing immensely, but for a_ very 
unpleasant incident that occurred a few days 
before Ed left. He and I were out under 
a big pine tree one afternoon, trying to 
mend a broken game basket. We need 
some stout twine and I went to the room, | 
call my den, to get some. When I stepped 
in, the door slammed behind me and a gust 
of wind blew some paperes off my table 
They were important papers, and at any 
other time I should have gathered them ai 
once, but I was so astonished by anothe 
sight which met my gaze that I gave no 
thought to my precious papers. There on the 
rug in front of my table was Princ B 
had I not known there was no othe! 
hundreds pf miles around with P) 
nd markings, I should nev 
sed this was Ed's 


vas lacineg 
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legs were spread slightly apart and he was 
trembling violently; every hair on his body 
stood on end, his eyeballs protruded, his 
tail hung limp and his breathing came in 
short, quick gasps. 

“Prince,” I cried, “what is it, old fellow?” 
But the 
went up to him and spoke once more, with 
the same result. A queer feeling came over 
me, a sensation I could not explain. What 
ailed the This sickness, it 
was not fright, neither pain no! 
itself thus. Mental 
like symptoms in 
thought of an 


trembling creature gave no heed. I 


dog? was not 
terror ex- 
despair often 


man—but—lI 


presses 
creates 
had 


unfortunate man I once 


seen on his way to the gallows. The same 


hopeless, corroding agony that marked his 
face, was here pictured Was Prince la- 


Did the 
mental 


boring under some mental despair? 


dog have brains enough to suffer 


nain? 
Again and again I spoke to him 
front of 


but only 


when I stepped in him, thereby 


shutting out that something at which he 


stared so hopelessly, did he seem aware of 
my presence. And when I laid a caressing 
hand on his head, he gave a low moaning 


“Kd,” 
“your dog’s 
Prince. He's 


cry and followed me from the room. 
I said, when I reached the pines, 
sick.” “Prince,” I added, “it’s 
had a fit was 


or something’ —lI shaking so 


that I could scarcely frame coherent words. 


“What are you talking about, man?” said 
Ed. ‘Prince was here less than ten minutes 
ago, as well as you or I.” 

Nevertheless, when I pointed to where the 
dog lay in the: warm Octobe! Ed hur- 
visible effort 
that Prince wagged his tail when his master 


sun, 


ried to see him. It was with 


approached, and it was with much anxiety 


that Ed wiped away the froth from the dog's 
mouth. “I 


it 


cold, dry it's loco 


he said. 


Zuess weed,” 
I said nothing, but I thought differently. 

Two later Ed 
where the 


days and I started on a 


tramp dogs were not needed 


Prince had no return of his malady, if mal- 
ady it was, and excent that he haunted Ed’s 
heels more persistently than usual, behaved 
much as was his custom. The dogs of course 
wanted to go with us, but we could not have 
them, so Ed sent 


had his pets 


them to the kennel. He 
trained, and Rex 


obeyed at once, but Prince would not be put 


very well 


“ff. So Ed went back to the cabin, pushed 


the dog 


door 
I half expected Prince would bark, 
but I felt relieved when he did not. 

It was late when we returned and the moon 


into my den and closed the 


on him. 


was rising. Rex barked joyfully at his 
master’s whistle and bounded toward us. Ed 
stopped to play with him and I went to lib- 
erate Prince. I entered my den and called 
to him, but even as I did so I knew he would 
not respond, for the sensation that came over 
me as I crossed the threshhold was sufficient 
premonition of the discovery that followed. 
There on the floor near my western window 
lay Prince, his lovely head on my bearskin 
rug. His legs were rigid, his eyes dull and 
his lips back, 
of white foam-covered 


drawn disclosing two rows 
teeth. I called Ed, 


and together we lifted the body of Prince, 


faithiul, unhappy Prince. “I guess it was 
loco weed,” said Ed, sadly. 

I did not know what I thought, but I said 
nothing. 

Ed left the next day, but I had a little 


work to do 
or another 


some surveying and one thing 
so I planned to remain a while 
The night after he went away, I 
was wakened from my sleep by hearing the 
cry of a child, and then one from its mother. 
I jumped from bed. 


longer. 


What in the name of 
Heaven were a woman and a baby doing in 
those wilds at that time of night? I lighted 
my lamp and dressed hastily. My bedroom 
door, but both my kitchen 
have. These I leave open at 
ventilation. As I was 
latter I thought I heard the 
infant’s cry again, but this time it was muf- 
if the held 
mother’s rushed 
looked around; the 
with a cold, 
mournfully I 


has no outside 


and my den 
night for passing 
through the 
fled, as child were being close 
outside 
lighted the 


glare, 


to its bosom. l 


and moon 


forest spectral and the 


pines swayed could see my 


surroundings distinetly, but no woman was 
Now, if I had any feelings 


then, they 


there, so I called 


at all just were 


child 
and not 


feelings of pity 


for a woman and wandering about 


at midnight feelings of fear; yet, 


when I hard and 
me just 
as if I had shouted at a brazen wall. I felt 


spoke, my voice sounded 


lifeless, and an echo arose and hit 


creepy, but not frightened, and I continued 


For an hour I awake 


waiting, but I 


my search. stayed 


listening and heard no other 
cries that night 

Next day I 
(4) 


made a systematic search of 
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the premises, but not a trace of my visitors 
did I find. Down near the meadow, half a 
mile away, where my horse was picketed, I 
found a rag hanging to a bush. It might 
have been torn from a woman’s dress or 
from a huntsman’s shirt; it might have been 
there a day or a month, I could not tell. 

It was late that night when I retired. 
Twelve o'clock had found me reading an 
interesting book, and when I finally went 
to bed it was to toss about and not to sleep. 
I lay watching the figures the moonlight 
made on my floor, when suddenly a shadow 
fell where the light had been. It vanished 
almost as soon as I caught sight of it, for 
when I turned to the window the creature 
that caused it had gone, but not too soon 
for me to distinguish the head and shoulders 
of a woman—and almost immediately I 
heard an infant’s piteous cry. Again I 
jumped to my feet, lighted a lamp and threw 
on my clothes. I carried the lamp into the 
next room, but before I could put it on the 
table the wind blew the light out, and—Oh, 
horrors! There was that cry again, close to 
my ears. Why did I tremble so? That was 
not the cry of a child, not the answering 
moan of a despairing mother. Yet, the shad- 
ow, the head and shoulders, I had seen them. 
I turned cold. 

I am not a nervous man, I am not a 
coward; in fact, I have often been called 
brave—but, agony! terrors! that cry again! 


This was no human cry! ‘Twas as nothing 


I had ever heard before. I was familiar 
with all the sounds of the forest, and | 
feared none. The cries of wild beasts, 


whether in hunger or in the pain of death 


Fish Hawks on the Lox 


were as familiar as the wailing and the 
shrieking of the wind, but this cry 
something inhuman, unearthly, and I 
not steeled my nerves against the super- 
1atural. My knees shook, my teeth chat- 
tered, cold chills came and went. I 
out through the open door, and there near 
a keg and a coil of rope I saw two balls of 
flame. My distorted imagination made them 
throb and burn. I thought of Prince, poor, 
unhappy Prince, and for the hundredth time 
I wondered what had ailed him. 

I was given little time to think, the glow- 
ing balls moved, they started 
and then my nerves grew quiet, for from be 
hind the keg, out into the full glare of the 
moonlight came a mountain lion 
mountain lion! I could have laughed dé 
liriously, so great was the reaction, when 
I saw its sinuous form. I reached for a re- 
volver in my table drawer; 


was 
had 


looked 


toward me 


Only a 


the animal crept 


nearer. It entered the room and made 
straight for the window. I cocked my re- 
volver; the lion crouched to spring. I pulled 


the trigger, the lion leaped in the air and 
fell quivering beside my western window. 
One outstretched paw had torn from its 
place on the wall Ny-u-tche’s hunting pouch 
and the fetich of “Long Tail,” the 
hunter of the north. I had 
prayer meal; I had breathed no 
the great sun god; I had buried no prayer 
plume, but my We-ma-a-ha-i, my fetich of 
the god of prey, had fulfilled the prophecies 
of Ah-ai-u-ta and Ma-a-se-we—it 
to submission not only the beasts of the for 


great 
scattered no 
prayer to 


had cowed 


est, but also the beasts of the hearth 




















The YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARKA. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY REV. E. M. 


N THE northwest corner of Wyoming, 
on the summit of the Rocky moun- 
tains, is located Yellowstone National 
Park. The reserve is sixty-five miles 





from east to west and seventy-five 
miles from north to south. No valleys are 
lower than 6,000 feet and many peaks reach 
from ten to fourteen thousand feet high. 
John Coulter was the first white man to 
explore the country which is now Yellow- 
stone Park. He went to the far .orthwest 
with Lewis & Clark in 04-5. He was a 
man of ability and courage and probably 
did more than any other man in an early 
day to open that immense and wealthy tract 
to civilization. It is said the idea of mak- 
ing this wonderful spot a National Park was 
first mentioned by men of the Washburn 
expedition in 1870. While seated about their 
campfire near the Firehole and Gibbon riv- 
ers, September 19, 1870, one of the party, 
Mr. Hedges, suggested that it ought to be 
set apart by the government as a National 
Park. That was probably the commence 
ment of the plan which has proven success- 
ful, and one for which the American people 
are very grateful 


EVANS. 


From the country east to the Rocky moun 
tains you are landed at Livingston by the 
Burlington and Northern Pacific railways, 
and from the country south and west by the 
Oregon Short Line. These magnificent sys- 
tems give you good service. It is a delight 
to ride in their palace-like coaches when 
you are being hurried on to such delightful 
scenery and exhilarating sports. After a 
ride of fifty-four miles south from Living- 
ston you are landed at Gardiner, near the 
park line; and now begins a stage ride of 
150 miles through the park—the most de- 
lightful in the world. You are in one con 
tinual shady drive with tall, slim pine trees 
on either side. The forest is inaccessible 
as a rule, and one can easily become be- 
wildered and lost if he leaves the main road 
which the government has built at great 
expense. You travel scarcely a mile with- 
out seeing some wild animal in his native 
home, such as bear, martin, beaver, elk. 
deer, wolf, and innumerable smaller ani 
mals and water fowls—these warm basins 
being a natural winter home for them. For 
many miles you drive along the beautiful 
mountain streams whose banks are covered 
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A Drive in the Park 


with splendid pine trees and gorgeous wild 
flowers, and whose waters are so clear that 
the trout are easily seen in great numbers. 

Hundreds of interesting points must be 
neglected in this short article. I will con- 
tent myself with mentioning but few. At 
Mammoth Hot Springs—which is the first 
stop—we find a remarkable development of 
thermal action occupying several acres cov- 
ered with springs. These springs build up 
terrace after terrace with a deposit amount 
ing to about one-eighth of an inch a week. 
We placed a silver cup in one spring which 
was covered with carbonate of lime about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in three days. 
These terraces are delicately colored from 
white to bright red and yellow. For deli 
eacy of coloring and beauty of form there 
is nothing to compare with the Mammoth 
Hot Springs among the thermal wonders 
of the world. 

The base of Bunson’s Peak is a rugged 
pass over which has been built a splendid 
road at a cost of $14,000 per mile. This 
pass is near the Golden Gate, which is a 
fine piece of engineering skill. As we en 
tered the pass on the 30th day of July we 
cried with delight at our first snow fall. It 
was with a feeling that cannot be described 
that we watched the storm clouds chase 
each other about Electric Peak, which tow 
ers 11,000 feet higl 


crowned DV tne | \\ 




















Punch Bowl. 


of last winter. How the storm did rage 
and hurl thunderbolt after thunderbolt at 
the barren pinnacles over and across the 
height in such a way as to make us realfze 
our insignificance. 

As we pass from the Golden Gate, beau- 
tiful scenery greets our eyes. Yawning 
chasms are at our feet in which are broken 
boulders that have been tossed into terrific 
confusion by the mighty power of by-gone 
days. Wonders, wonders, how they in- 
crease. 









































Old Faithful in Action 


We now come to Norris Geyser Basin, 
where we find acres of boiling, hissing, 
steam vents. It is here we see the Black 
Growler. It is an opening in the earth 
through which pours steam as if from fifty 
exploded engines. Never before has such a 
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sensation taken possession of us. The earth 
quivers. It seems insecure under our feet. 
We tremble at the thought of being so near 
where Satin’s wrath is unrestrained. Here 
he puffs away day and night, year in and 
year out throughout the ages. 

At the Upper Geyser Basin we find thirty- 
six geysers and more taan 400 hot springs. 
Among the interesting geysers are the Mor- 
tar, Riverside, Giant and Old Faithful. Old 
Faithful plays every sixty-five minutes reg- 
ularly, ..rowing a column of water 150 feet 
in the air, playing from eight to twelve 
minutes. This geyser is almost always 
spoken of by tourists; because of its reg- 
ularity none fail to see it play. 

The Giant! How we loiter for hours 
and long to see this freak of nature on ex- 
hibition. Just think of a column of boiling 
water four feet thick lifting itself into the 
air 250 feet and remaining there for ninety 
minutes. 

We pitch our tent by Riverside Geyser, 
intending to study it carefully. it is lo- 
cated on the right bank of che Firehole 
river. The opening is about four py eight 
een inches. We first see it play at 9 o’clock 
by moonlight. The effect is weird and won- 
derful. The next morning as th2 sun lifts 








Beaver in His Native Haunt 
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Camp Yellowstone. 


himself above the dark pine forests the Riv- 
erside becomes uneasy again and we are 
warned that the next exhibition is due. We 
hurry to the river bank and behold a sight 
never to be forgotten. It makes two or 
three efforts as if being held by some unseen 
power struggling to be released. Then with 
one mighty plunge a column of water shoots 
into the air 100 feet. It is filled with rain- 
bows and every drop glistening like a pearl 
in the sunshine. For a quarter of an hour 
it keeps up an uninterrupted flow, leaping 
and dancing in the air as if filled with de- 
light at being released from the regions of 
eternal gloom. 

A few hundred yards from Riverside is 
Morning Glory Springs, a silent pool of hot 
water so clear that you can see from twenty 
to thirty feet into the water and see the 
opening at the bottom through which the 
water comes from an unknown dépth. Just 
across the government road from the Giant 
is the Punch Bowl. It is situated on the 
summit of a mound some six or eight feet 
above the level. It is about ten feet in diam 
eter and has a glittering rim of highly-col 
ored formation. No pen can describe its 
beauty, no brush can paint its likeness. It 
is, no doubt, the most beautiful spring 
its class in the world 

After days of travel, going deepe! 


deeper into the wilds, without warning we 
come upon a sight the like of which nature 
has never duplicated in this class. A sud- 
den turn in the road and we come into full 
view of Yellowstone Lake, that inland sea 
with its deep blue waters on the very sum 
mit of the Rocky mountains. It is said that 
even the lakes of Italy do not appeal to the 
imagination as does the Yellowstone We 
arise early the next morning to see the 
sun rise on Yellowstone Lake. We watched 
the grey dawn as it was broken with shafts 
of gold from the sun behind the mountains 
The mountains tipped with silver and gold 
hang upon the horizon. Great white peli 
cans and graceful gulls sailing by made oneé 
think of the Guardian Angels. As the King 
of Day showed half of his disk above the 
range the air seemed filled with gold dust 
I rubbed my eyes for fear I was dreaming 
in the dawn of Eternity. Oh, the thrill of 


that inspiration! It alone was worth the 


2500 miles of travel We moved on, pass 
ing many things of interest and in time 
reached the climax of all the g hat 
most interesting spot—the Grand C 
the Yellowstone As I behe 
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who painted these walls, for none but God 
would dare attempt such a thing. As the 
noonday sun put to flight the shades and 
pierced the dark pines with shafts of gold 
we stood at Inspiration Point and beheld 
this dream-like spectable. We grew dizzy 
as we mutely beheld this most stupendous 
sight possible for the human eye. Look 
yonder! See the Lower Falls of the Ye:low- 
stone! They are not the grandest falls in 
the world, but there are none more beauti- 
ful. With a single bound the water plunges 
360 feet into the gorge below. It looks like 
a stream of silver cooling and being pulver- 
ized into dust as the mists arise and float 
in the air. As you hang upon the edge of 
this gap in the earth and look down, the 
tumbling river below dwindles into the like- 
ness of a little green ribbon fluttering in 
the breeze. far below you fish- 
hawks, eagles and gulls, circling round and 
round unconscious of the presence of human 
eye. Above all you are fascinated with its 
magnificent coloring. The Lower Gorge, 
with its pinnacles and towers, is aflame as 
though God had dropped rainbows from the 
sky and draped the rugged walls for the 
Dawn of Eternity. You see the green moss 
growing along the edge of the water, and 
further up the sides of these walls you see 
sandstone of every hue of the rainbow. 

It is said that Frederick Remington, the 


You see 


great artist, in 1899 went to Artist Point 
to paint the canon on canvas. The easel 
had been adjusted and everything made 
ready, and Remington sat for half an hour 
solemnly gazing at the awful abyss and 
beautiful coloring. 

He shook his head, silently arose and 
abandoned the task. “Why, aren’t you go 
ing to paint the picture?” exclaimed the 
helper. “No,” replied the great artist. “A 
man is a fool who would try to paint that 
picture; it would look like an exploded paint 
shop.” 

It seems that Nature has lavished her 
colors here as if trying to surpass any prev- 
ious effort. The canon is 2000 feet across 
at the top and 200 feet at the bottom. It 
is 1700 feet deep and twenty miles long. 
The coloring extends about four miles down 
the canon from the falls. 

We found tourists from many places 
across the sea, and without exception they 
pronounced Yellowstone Park without an 
equal in its class for grandeur, beauty and 
wonder. 

A few weeks spent in Yellowstone Park 
among the geysers, lakes, mountains and 
wild animals in greater variety and num- 
ber than in any other part of the Rockies, 
is beyond doubt the finest outing in the 
world. Oh! the pleasant memories of that 
camp life experience in the Yellowstone! 

















Mark of Yellowstone Park at Two 


Boundary 


Ocean Pass 


Wyo By Walter G. Corker 














EL MANCO-THE LAME ONE. 


ae FP. OL. 


E WAS born in a deep, well-tim- 
bered canon on the north 
slope of the little Mule range. 
His mother had been dry a year 
before his birth, and this year 

the winter had been a mild one. there was 
now plenty of feed and water, and she was in 
splendid condition to undertake the duties 
which his arrival demanded. 

The little fellow was well contented with 
the world as he found it. True, the light 
was a little strong for his eyes, but the 
soft caressing touch of his mother’s velvety 
tongue was fast relieving him of any un- 
pleasant sensations. Under its magic touch- 
es, he felt a new strength permeating through 
his veins. and he suddenly discovered his 
legs; they were long, ungainly and awkward, 
like a pair of Dutch stilts, but they were 
the only means nature had provided him 
with, to get through the world on. He tried 
to arise, and got his limbs fairly well col- 
lected under him, and after several attempts 
succeeded in getting up. As a means of 
locomotion, however, his legs were a suc- 
cessful failure; they showed a marked ten- 
dency to go in four different directions at 
once, which was manifestly impossiblé, and 
at his first attempt to walk he took an ig- 
nominious tumble. 

After his exertions he was very tired, and 
well content to lie still. It was not long, 
however, before he essayed another attempt, 
and getting his hind legs well apart, he 
arose on them, and after a mighty struggle, 
stood up on all four. True, he trembled and 
swayad a good deal, but he was more cau- 
tious than before and did not try to walk 
uptil he had secured a perfect balance. Then 
making a few staggering steps, he lurched 
against his taking a few in- 

distended 
new ambition, and 


mother, after 
vigorating pulls at her 
which filled him with a 
when his mother moved off into the denser 


udder, 


timber, stepping daintily and slowly along 


looking back with maternal 
wobbling 


after. 


anxiety at he 


followed instead 


offspring, he 


BONEBRAHRE. 


He did very well for a few rods, until 
his foot struck a snag of an old up-rooted 
tree stricken by a storm many years be- 
fore, and he fell into the cavity left by its 
reots. It was very comfortable, however, 
with its deep bed of. dried leaves. He was 
very tired and the warm dinner he had just 
had made him very drowsy, so tucking his 
little black nose just back of his foreleg, he 
was soon fast asleep. 

The doe, with her nostrils widely 
tended and ears working rapidly back and 
forth to catch the faintest sound which 
her wild mother-love magnified a thousand 
fold, moved off several hundred yards and 
tcok her post where the faintest breeze 
would give her warning of an enemy. She 
could see and hear nearly everything that 
happened in the canon, and yet she was 
far enough away to attract the attention of 
any wandering lion or lynx from the fawn 
to herself—an all-wise providence having 
made it impossible for any animal to scent 
a young deer the first few days of its life, 
thus protecting the helpless young thing. 

She occasionally cropped a little of the 
luxuriant feed and stopped between hasty 
mouthfuls to carefully survey the country. 
She was very thirsty and after awhile took 
her way to the spring, and when she reached 
it, took great long draughts of its 
cool, life-giving water. After slaking her 
thirst, she felt like a new deer, and suddenly 
remembering her fawn, set off down the 
trail at a hurried pace, gradually hastening 
her speed until she was traveling at a very 
fast trot. 


dis- 


sweet, 


As she neared the hiding place of her 
baby, she struck a wide-one-half circle, care- 
fuliy smelling the ground and breeze witb 


eyes and ears alert, but finding nothing sus 
picious, walked boldly up to its hiding place 

He was still sleeping soundly, but awoke 
at the 
He lay 


first caressing touch of his 


stretching his neck ;¢ 


its new found muscles for aw e al 


ing 
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his mother moved off in the brush to take a 
much needed rest. 

A little while before sun-up the doe awoke 
and made her way down to the old tree. The 
little buck had been awake for a long time, 
wondering and wondering when his mother 
would come. He was hungry and cold and 
lonely; the “whoo whoo” of a big owl had 
kept him frightened nearly to death, and 
as he lay listening to the throbbing of his 
little heart, he was a very miserable little 
deer, indeed. To add more, he heard the 
brush rattle and the footsteps of his mother 
as she came carefully towards his hiding 
place. Stretching his neck out until his 
head was flat on the ground, and his big 
ears tucked back on his neck, his eyes nearly 
popping out of his body, occupying as little 
space as possible, he was the picture of ab- 
ject terror. He was not thoroughly familiar 
with the appearance of his mother, and not 
until she gave a subdued “maah” was his 
apprehension relieved. 

The next few days were uneventful, but 
one night when he had learned to get 
around all right, the doe coaxed him down 
to tne spring, and after that he never left 
her. His life for the next few weeks was 
one of perfect contentment; each day was 
constantly unfolding new surprises for him, 
and on the whole he was very well satisfied. 

Their peace was rudely broken one day, 
however. A sheep man, coming to look over 
the feed, went down to the spring to drink 
and fill his canteen. He was a mountain man, 
and a very observant one, too, and his eyes 
caught the broad trail of the two deer, as 
they had made it careless of all care, plain 
enough for a tenderfoot to read. He noted 
the wind, and, glancing around, sought a 
huge granite boulder sticking far out of the 
ground; an ideal place to lie. He was not a 
sportsman. He killed for meat, and when 
he had enough, he did not slaughter for the 
mere pleasure of it. His burro, tied upon 
the flat some three miles away, carried no 
fresh meat in his pack, and his master was 
heartily tired of beans and bacon. Loading 
his gun, he would not have anything to do 
with those new fangled contrivances which 
shoot forever, and four or five times at that, 
an old 45, bought at a government auction 
years before, and with which he was accus- 
tomed to account for every cartridge. He 
walked carefully away from the _ spring, 
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choosing a route that would take him over 
the rocks and where the hot sun shone, that 
his scent would not lie long enough to warn 
the old doe. 

He had not reckoned on the young sheep 
dog which was following him, however, and 
when the latter struck the trail he dashed 
on down the canon, deaf to the commands 
of his shepherd, threw up his gun and hes- 
itated whether to kill the pup or not, but I 
am glad to say he did not shoot. 

The pup traveled fast, and before long 
the sound of his exciting yelping reached the 
old doe. At first she was too surprised to 
move, but hastily recovered herself; she 
called the fawn and started straight up the 
side of the ridge. When she reached the 
top she paused a moment to look back and 
heard the loud baying of the dog, rapidly 
approaching. Thoroughly alarmed, she set 
off down the opposite side, running in long 
leaps, each of which carried her ten or fifteen 
feet wown the steep mountain site, closely 
followed by the little buck. whe wondered 
what all the fuss and hurry was about. When 
they reached the bottom of the canon she 
headed up it for several hundred yards, then 
turning off, started up its side. The way 
was s.eep and rough, and the fawn was very 
tired, so that by the time they had gained the 
top it was all she could do to keep him go- 
ing. When they started down hill again, the 
fawn turned in the head of a small canon, 
the doe giving the now thoroughly fright- 
ened animal a parting butt to hasten him 
along. Then she did a peculiar thing. She 
slowed down to a walk, looking back once 
in a while, and taking pains to brush against 
all the limbs and branches until she reached 
a point where she could look back over her 
trail. Then she stopped and waited anxious- 
ly. She soon saw the dog coming down the 
track barking loudly. He passed the point 
where the fawn tufmed up the canon, and 
took the stronger, easier trail of the slowly- 
moving doe. If he had only known it, the 
fawn was lying completely exhausted only 
some three hundred yards away under a 
sumach bush. The doe waited a few mo- 
ments longer, and then trotted leisurely 
along until the hog-back took a gentle slope 
down, then increasing her speed, she ran on 
and on for many miles. 

The dog was young and fat, but held pn 
gamely, and only when the trail ran near a 
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spring, the scent of which came so tantiliz- 
ingly to his hot nose, did he stop. He went 
down to the little pool, which looked so 
tempting under the shade of a great rock, 
and lying down in its cool depths, eagerly 
lapped the water. When he had drank all 
he could hold, he crawled out on the bank 
for a sleep, and when he had rested he had 
forgotten all about the deer. But it dawned 
on him that he was a very young and in- 
experienced pup to be all alone in those big 
mountains, so he took 
back to his master. 

As for the when she was sure the 
dog had quit, she circled around and went 
back to her fawn. When he saw her coming 
he was over-joyed, but instead of resting, she 
started to a pine park on the top-most peak, 
and it was only after traveling many weary 
miles that she would permit him to stop. 
They drank out of an old hollow log placed 
at the spring by some wandering cow men 
years before, and then they went up to a 
patch of cane grass, where they lay down, 
completely tired out. The next morning the 
old doe was so stiff and sore she could hard- 
ly get up, but with many creaks and groans 
she finally went down to water, 
taking the fawn, started on a 
spection around the park. She soon fell in 
with another doe and two fawns, with whom 
they spent the remainder of the summer. 

Several months had 
wouldn’t know Mr. Buck. His spots were 
gone and he was larger and fuller in every 
way. He rustled for himself considerably 
now, his mother, too, looking better. 

The doe with two fawns had left them 
some time before, and one night they were 
joined by a great big bragging fellow, big 
ger even than his mother, and who carried 
on his head a regular arm-chair of ant- 
lers, with which he was accustomed to give 
our little buck a vicious prod now and then. 
Even his mother was meek and humble in 
the presence of this newcomer, and he was 
obliged to play second fiddler. 

About the third night after the, big buck 


his frightened way 


doe, 


and then 
tour of in- 


passed and you 


joined them they were all feeding in a 
little meadow, when a loud maah startled 
them, and turning, the buck was just in 


time to meet the charge of a rival as large 
and as handsome as himself. 
with a rattle and clash, there 
and those horns which were their. prid¢ 


As they met 
was a click 


were 


to be their death, for they had sprung and 
locked together and the bucks were left 
to a death most cruel and miserable. 

On the second night a young spike buck 
came along and carried the with 
him. 


doe off 


As the winter drew near the weather grew 
colder until at the first light fall of snow 
the deer went down to the lower hills, where 
in the canons they did not feel the biting 
wind, and the snow was not so deep. 

The fawn had grown wonderfully and he 
was nearly independent of his mother. He 
would feed far away from 
not going near her all day. As spring ap- 
proached he hardly ever saw her. Our buck 
became bolder and bolder, and finally began 
watering at a trough a cattleman had fixed 
to catch the slow dripping of a spring. About 
the third or fifth time afterwards the ranch 
man came up to see how his cattle were 
getting along and saw the fresh trail. The 
cowboy had no rifle, but he did have a six- 
shooter, and he was a rattling good shot. 
Riding along on the trail until it went up 
a side canon, he threw the reins over the 
pony’s head and took it afoot. He moved 
along very cautiously, carefully scanning 
the country ahead until he finally saw the 
little buck opposite him, his head in the 
sage, about whose roots grew a little grass 
protected from the snow. The cowboy knelt 
down on one knee, and, grasping his forty 
four with both hands, after a fashion the 
cowboys have, pulled the trigger. The deer 
jumped high in the air and scampered rap 


her, sometimes 


idly away, passing over a little ridge be 
fore he could fire a second shot. The man 
arose, swearing softly, and went back to 


his horse. 

As for the deer, he was shot through the 
front leg, just above his ankle, but the bone 
was not hurt. 
and the next 
swollen, so that he had to get around on the 
other three. 


The wound was very painful 


morning the leg was badly 


He was healthy and there was 


no hot weather, so it soon healed, but left 
him with a stiff ankle, so that when he 
walked that foot left only the imprint of 
the toes This was plain reading to any 
one that a lame deer had passs that way 
ind he straightway acquir 
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which Manco entered and re-entered the 
matrimonial state, had numerous fights with 
rival lovers, and several narrow (though 
none so narrow as his first), escapes from 
men. He had acquired such a knowledge 
of the ways of men that he was known far 
and wide on the “Little Mule” as the wisest 
and craftiest old buck on the range. On 
many occasions hunters had started with 
the sole intention of bringing him in, pass- 
ing by larger and better heads, but so far 
he had always managed to elude them. 

There was one man, Bud Taylor, how- 
ever, who was to the deer family, a really 
dangerous man. From long observation, he 
was so familiar with their habits as to al- 
most with a certainty foretell under differ- 
ent circumstances how a deer would act; 
moreover, he was as tireless as a hound, 
crafty and a crack shot. 

On several occasions he had tried to kill 
the lame buck, but some way or other he 
was always fooled, and as far as Taylor was 
concerned, there was only one deer that was 
really worth killing on all the two hemis 
pheres, and that was El Manco. 

One day in the summer when work was 
a little slack he decided to go out and 
bring him in. Early the next morning, 
mounted on a mule, he was on his way to 
that particular part of the hills where this 
deer ranged. He was armed with his trusty 
38-55 Marlin, and carried, besides, a little 
bread and jerky, and his canteen. Just be- 
fore reaching El Manco’s range he dis- 
mounted, unsaddled, hoppled his mule and 
struck out for a little divide. He reached 
the summit and walked briskly along for 
some time, until he finally struck the trail 
he was looking for. 

Bud looked at it and the surrounding 
country for some time. The deer was not 
loitering; there were no signs of his stop- 
ping to feed, neither was he alarmed, for 
he was not traveling faster than a walk. 
He was evidently traveling with a definite 
object in view, so Bud came to the conclus- 
ion that he had been feeding during the 
night, watered at dawn and then went 
straight to his feeding place. 

He took the trail again, walking fast, 
but being careful to look all the ground over 
well as he advanced. Every time he came 
to a ridge or a saddle, he would take his 
nat off, creep carefully up, and before cross- 
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ing over would look the country over care- 
fully with a field glass a tourist had given 
him the former season—a present of a splen- 
did pair, but he had sawed them in two, the 
pair being too heavy to carry around. 

He had traveled in this way for a long 
time, and as he lookeu over a ridge he saw 
a little clump of cedar down on the canon 
side, which made a very inviting place for 
a deer. to lie. He looked long and carefully 
at every tree and bush, endeavoring to lo 
cate the deer, but he failed to see him, so 
he retraced his steps a few yards; then be 
ing careful to keep the top of the ridge be 
tween him and the canon, he went along to 
a point opposite the cedar park, and then 
going carefully up to the summit again, he 
took a long and careful scrutiny of the trees. 
He could see nothing, however, so holding 
his rifle in readiness, he kicked a large rock 
down the hillside, expecting every moment 
to see the buck get out. 

He was disappointed, so getting up he 
walked boldly down to the cedars, and as 
he expected, found the bed still warm. Its 
occupant, as was to be seen by the great 
stiff-legged jumps, had been notified of his 
approach, and having learned by long ex- 
perience that curiosity was a very poor 
virtue, had taken alarm and fled. 

Bud was neither disgusted nor _ disap- 
pointed, but he took up the trail again, with 
less caution, however, for as long as the 
deer was frightened and running he would 
not pay much attention to his back tract. 
After crossing the second canon, the buck 
had slowed up and Bud went along with 
more care. At the fourth ridge, however. 
as he lay behind a small bush, he made out 
the deer ascending the opposite side, often 
stopping to look at his back trail. Bud 
watched him a long time; the deer was 
very undecided what to do. He was pretty 
certain he had shaken off his pursuer, and 
then he went into a big patch of heavy 
brush, which not only gave him a good hid- 
ing place, but from which he commanded a 
full view of his back trail. A satisfied sort 
of grin stood on Bud’s face. He carefully 
slid down again, and picking up his gun, re- 
traced his steps until he reached the bottom 
of the canon; then turning towards its head, 
he traveled perhaps a mile. Just above him 
and overlooking the canon, where the buck 
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was hiding, was a pile of large boulders, 
and up to them he carefully climbed. 

He took off his coat for a seat, put his 
rifle against a rock, ate his lunch, and tak- 
ing a chew of tobacco, prepared himself 
for a long wait behind the rock. There was 
a spring below him about 125 yards, and as 
it was the only water in the immediate vi- 
cinity, he was reasonably sure the buck 
would come in to water after his long run, 
if only he came before dark. 

Bud had waited patiently for nearly two 
hours before he descried the object of his 
search, which was nearly half way down 
the hill before he saw it. The deer was 
wending its way slowly down the canon side, 
suspicious of every moving twig, until it 
struck the broad track the other deer had 
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made to the water. Then boldly increasing 
his gait, only occasionally nosing the track, 
he had nearly reached the alders which grew 
about the spring. 

Bud was flat on his belly, his rifle at his 
shoulder, resting over a rock, his clear eye 
looking through the sights, every nerve 
tense. He almost ceased to breathe. 

Just as the buck was about to enter the 
alders a loud “maah” rang out, and as the 
startled deer stopped and raised his head, 
the thirty-eight crushed through his neck 
The buck sank down without a struggle. 

It was an end probably as he had wished, 
wit matched against wit, and the craftiest 
won. 


Such was the passing of El Manco 





4 Chip off the Old Block—Showing a §S 
S. N. Leek, the big Wyoming Guide. Posi 
a Lion that was Trapped by his Father 
By S. N. Leek 
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Driven by Necessity to the Great 


Sanitariumof 


the Woods. Photo by T. E. Gilpin. 


The AMERICAN TENDENCY TO DWARF LIFE. 


By Mrs Francis Trevelyan Miller, 


Herded life stunts nature and dwarfs the 
character. The most appalling danger in 
to ac 
cumulate in the cities and to neglect the 


modern Americanism is the tendency 


ereater country. This huddling is not only 
unsanitary, but deteriorating, the moral con- 
ditions not being conducive to the desired 
excellency in American habits. Civilization 
crowds; it enshrouds the individual in the 
atmosphere of a myraid of other individuals. 
the purity or impurity of which must be 
inhaled. It is estimated that there are 14,- 
174.777 dwellings in the United States 


i to 
dav with an average of 5.3 to 


.3 persons a 
dwelling. 


This average varies in the states 
and territories according to the density of 
population. The greatest number of per 
sons to a dwelling occurs in New York, av 
eraging seven. The congested conditions in 
Rhode Island result in an average of 6.3, 
while Massachusetts is third with an aver- 
age of 6.2. The North Atlantic division 
averages 5.9 persons to a dwelling, South 
Atlantic 5.2, North Central 5.0, South Cen- 
tral 5.1, while the western division averages 


but 4.7, Utah being the most contracted. 


Editor of The Connecticut Magazine. 
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Montana ..... 243,329 53,779 4.5 
Wyoming 92,531 19,664 4.7 
Colorado ; 539,700 120,364 4.5 
New Mexico 195,310 44,903 4.3 
Arizona . 122,931 28,763 4.3 
Utah ... 276,749 53,490 5.2 
Nevada 42,335 10,960 3.9 
Idaho . a .. Seka 36,487 4.4 
Washington 518,103 106,622 4.9 
Oregon .... ... 413,536 87,523 4.7 
California .1,485,053 313,217 4.7 


According to the estimations there are 55, 
560 families in this country residing in ho 
tels, representing an aggregate of 658,008 
people. In the boarding houses there is even 
a greater number, the boarding house pop 
ulation in the United States being 670,428, 
or 68.394 families. There are 1,757,570 more 


families in America than there are dwellings. 


The contracted conditions reach their max- 
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imum in the East and decrease toward the 
West. In Néw York City there is an aver- 
age of 20.4 persons to a dwelling, while 
Chicago has an average of but 8.8 and St. 
Louis 7. Then there is a marked decrease 
in the average size of American families, it 
being most notable in Denver, Duluth, Port- 
land, Salt Lake City, Sioux City and Omaha, 
where the average is about four persons to 
a family. 

The tendency of herding in the Eastern 


states breeds pallid faces and weakened con 
stitutions. It is an artificial life and its re 
actions are frequent and serious. Compar 
atively, with the statistics on the crowded 
conditions in this,section of our country, 
might be given the reports from the several 
thousand manufacturers of health foods 
whose yearly products are now computed in 
the millions, and those sales in proportion 
to population are 75 per cent greater east 
of the Mississippi river. Artificial living, 






























with its artficial ideals, tends toward arti- 
ficial hygiene with its artificial breathing 
and its artificial dieting. There were pri- 
meval days in the East before nature was 
made a trust. Inventive genius, however, 
has been so assiduous that it has forced it- 
self into a patented life, even to such an ex- 
treme that birth requires an incubator. The 
extreme fortunately seems to have been 
reached, and is resulting in a rush to the out- 
door life. Material struggle for supremacy 
is forcing thousands from the din of the 
toilers to a sane quietude. The proportion 
of Easterners turning West is now breaking 
records and the Rockies are today the good 
Samaritan inviting the careworn. The roll- 
ing meadows are extending their hospitality; 
the branches of the gracious trees are the 
outstretched arms of sympathy, while the 
cooling shade falls like a restful balm over 
the weary, and the invigorating breeze lulls 
its winter melody through the fallen leaves. 

It is the West that teaches the love of 
nature, the greatest of all life lessons. It 
is the outdoor life that is making manhood, 
for he who lives close to the earth absorbs 
its generous virtue and strengthens the mor- 
al with the physical. In the hospitals of 
the Eastern states it is said that over 95 
per cent of the patients have never learned 
» communicate with nature; their sense of 


recreation means crowded streets, fatiguing 


excursions and the general turmoil of the 
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hurdy-gurdy resort. The word recreation is 
merely a derivation from the word re-create, 
hence true re-creation is the rebuilding of 
the vital forces—the refilling of the storage 
batteries of the body. 

Health-poverty is taking thousands from 
commercial-prosperity and driving them 
back to nature, and the gun and the rod are 
today important factors in the saving of the 
American race. Posterity will be greatly 
indebted to the rifle that leads toward the 
forest, and the reel that persuades to the 
rippling brook. Since woman entered the 
battle for mercantile supremacy, she, too, 
is driven by necessity to the great sanitar- 
ium of the woods, stretching herself for a 
little while upon the earth, that she may 
soon again return to the conflict to feel the 
thrill of its glad rush, to listen to its shout 
ings, to share its sweat and dust, and to 
give and take blows with the lustiest. 

“If life to thee seems one unbroken line 
Of settled tasks, which shackle end confine, 


Come down into these level lowland meads 
And find the remedy thy spirit ..eeds. 


“When cares press hard, and ways and means 
perplex; 

When voices jar, and petty trifles vex, 

Seek such a place as this, by God Kept swect 

And clean from soilure of the world’s rude fre 


“By everything does Nature strive to speuk 
Wisdom and comfort to the souls who seek; 
Take that she gives so graciously, and then 
Go share her largeness with thy fellowmen.” 








Prairie Chicken Photographed In Nebraska 








By D. E. Fowles 

















AT THE MERCY OF A MANIAC. 


Sar VY¥LA HAE, 


Y BUSINESS was that of a trav- 
eling agent for a prominent 
and prosperous house in Brock- 
lehurst. This position natur- 
ally obliged me to be much 

away from home, and one day rather un- 
exvectedly I was called to a small town 
about twelve miles from the home of my 
betrothed wife—Mignon de Chevilleire. 

Having dispatched my business with as 
much haste as was consistent under the 
circumstances, and having penned a few 
lines to my sweetheart telling her that I 
would be with her that evening, I went 
down and hired a horse for the purpose of 
riding the twelve miles, which separated 
me from Mignon. 

It was somewhere in the neighborhood 
of eight in the evening when I started from 
the hotel, where I had been stopping. The 
landlord tried in vain to persuade me not 
to take this ride, but I only laughed at 
his fears—at the accounts he gave me of the 
lonely and desolate road, and of the frightful 
things which had happened on it, but all 
the murders and midnighgt horrors which 
had occurred over it, could not deter me 
from my purpose, for I was no coward, and 
a chance like this was very precious to me. 
So I spurred onward amid the dark fore- 
bodings of those assembled to witness my 
resh departure, and my landlord’s prophecy 
of a sudden and violent storm ringing in 
my ears, as I went. 

It was not quite dark yet, and as I rode 
along my thoughts were all of Mignon, the 
girl I loved, and who some day would be 
my wife. I seemed to see her standing on 
the vine-covered porch ready to give m« 
a royal welcome Her dainty figure, blue 
eyes and waving hair rose before me, and 
s» vivid did the vision appear that I spoke 
her name aloud The sound of my voice 
startled me, and looking up for the fi 
time, I saw that the sky was becoming blac] 
as night, the wind was beginning to blow 
fierce gale about my head and the 


of distant thunder was ! the i 


soon the storm, which my landlord had pre- 
dicted, came. I at once spurred on my 
horse to still greater speed as the big drops 
of rain splashed over my face, but he was 
as one blind, and plunged about wildly in 
the impenetrable darkness. At that instant 
there sounded upon my ears a low burst 
of laughter, so peculiar and unnatural in 
its tone, as to send an icy’ shudder all 
through me. Conquering my momentary 
weakness, I strained my eyes wide open in 
a vain endeavor to pierce the black dark- 
ness, and in the hope of discovering the 
shape from which those sounds proceeded, 
but all was as silent and deserted as the 
grave. The form—whatever it was—must 
have been swallowed up in the darkness of 
the night, for I could see nothing. A strange 
feeling of dread, vague and indefinite, pos- 
sessed me, and weighed heavily on my heart, 
as the night grew blacker and blacker. 

As the storm broke in all its fury, my 
next effort was to gain some place of shel- 
ter, if possible, until the deluge of rain had 
passed. I looked about me, searching eager- 
ly for a light in the distance, but no lights 
were visible anywhere; everything was black 

and desolate. The rain continued to pour 
down in torrents, completely drenching me to 
the skin. The thunder rolled and crashed 
about my head, and the vivid flashes of 
lightning caused my horse to become fright- 
ened, and he immediately started off on a 
mad gallop, in spite of my efforts to con 
trol him, which were useless, and on he 
went. Once between the thunder peals I 
seemed to hear again that low laugh—more 
fiendish than human—in my ear, and shud 


dering with fear, I wildly spurred on my poo! 
horse, who was still keeping up his mad 
gallop Just them another vivid flash ol 
ightning illuminated the road before me 
sclosing very clearly a hut a few rods il 
ivance 4 second flash enab 
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been abandoned to wind and weather. I en- 
tered and found myself in the largest of two 
rooms, of which the old shanty boasted. The 
ceiling was broken away and the rain poured 
down and flooded the old plank floor, and 
mercilessly beat in through the one broken 
window the room contained. Nothing more 
wild or weird could be imagined; still I 
welcomed it, as a little better than being at 
the mercy of the elements outside 

I turned my poor horse loose to wander 
at will—and then passed on to the inner 
room, when another flash of lightning il 
luminated the room and revealed to my as- 
tonished gaze, a man—or the form of a man 

setting bolt upright against the opposite 
wall, his face distorted by a smile of wicked 
cunning, and as black darkness fell again, a 
shrieking laugh, mingled with the loud 
crash of thunder outside, reached my ears. 

Desperate by the terrors of the night, and 
more so by my loneliness, I searched for 
a match in my pocket. Finding one I struck 
it and rushed forward, but the figure or 
whatever it was, was gone, the room de- 
serted and I alone; turning I went into the 
front room, equally tenantless; full of won- 
der and strange forebodings I found as 
dry a spot as possible, and wearily threw 
myself upon the bare floor and tried to in- 
duce sleep to my eyelids Vain endeavor; 
the figure haunted me, and as often as 
fatigue overpowered me, and sleep seemed to 
be on the very point of relieving me, the 
memory of that wild unearthly laughter 
would run again through my brain, and I 
would start up with fear and trembling only 
to find myself alone, with the storm still 
raging fiercely without. 

At length wearied nature thoroughly ex 
hausted gave away, and I fell into a deep 
siumber. I know not how long I had slept 
when I was suddenly and violently awakened 
by that same demoniac noise. This time I 
endeavored to rise, but a dead weight was 
on my chest, holding me down By an- 
other display of the lightning I discovered 
that same form bending over mé Terrified 
beyond expression, I struggled fiercely to 
free myself from this strange creature, but 
all to no purpose. I was bound hand and 
foot to the damp floor and he glaring at 
me with his face distorted with that same 
cunning smile, and his leering eyes rolled 
t 


iumphantly as he watched my earnest 


struggles. I tried to shriek, but could not 
uter a sound; a faint gurgle was the only 
result of my frantic efforts. Then as sud- 
denly my tormentor above me rose, and, 
giving a fiendish chuckle, drew forth a coil 
of rope, and nodding his head meanwhile 
and gibbering to himself like some person 
whose mind was deranged to such an ex- 
tent that he did not know what he was do- 
ing, he began to arrange a noose, and with 
another blood-curdling laugh and chuckling 
with delight, put it about my neck. Oh, 
the agony of that moment when I realized 
that I was absolutely at the mercy of a 
mad man! Tighter and yet tighter he drew 
the rope, until my face grew black with 
suffocation, and I had almost lost conscious- 
ness when the pressure was very slowly 
but steadily relaxed, and the maniac’s fea- 
tures gazed down upon me once more, pre- 
sumably to discover whether I still lived 
He had spared me—I breathed again—and the 
rush of joyful feeling which came over me 
I could never describe, and as he stood over 
me and marked the expression of my coun- 
tenance. With another insane chuckle, more 
wild than the rest, he drew the noose again, 
exultantly watching my wretched condition. 
A dozen times or more I thought my death 
struggles had come, and as many times with 
a maniac’s cunning he restored my breath, 
seeming to take perfect delight in thus pro- 
longing my torture. And how wildly and 
with what glee he chuckled and muttered 
to himself the while, and then his laugh! I 
shall never forget that unearthly laughter 
as I wrestled so desperately in my agony 
and torture to get free. I longed and prayed 
for death to come and release me from the 
horrible clutches of this mad man. I was 
hoping that the maniac would once draw the 
noose so tight that when once relaxed my 
breath would refuse to come, but he did not; 
and the suspense was 30 great that I felt 1 
would not be able to endure much more 
and death very soon would indeed set me 
free, when suddenly the maniac’s brain 
Was possessed with some new plan. He slow 
lv drew away the rope, and with a backward 
giance to make sure I was safe, he left th: 
room I watched him as he disappeared 
from view, wondering meanwhile what next 
he would do, but as time passed and he came 


not back I began to think he had gone for 
good, and that perhaps my life might yet 
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be saved; but I struggled and writhed in 
vain, and until my heart nearly burst from 
my body. Just then a sound fell upon my 
ears, filling me with unutterable dread, and a 
fiery stream of light shot up. The maniac 
had set fire to the building and was now look 
ing at me with maniacal glee through the 
window, grinning and yelling at the top 
of his voice. 

Making one last superhuman effort to free 
myself, I uttered a fearful shriek and sank 
back exhausted. At that same instant the 
maniac’s form leaped in at the window and 
came towards me, and as suddenly another 
form followed him closely; then some one 
seized me and I knew no more 

When consciousness returned I found my 
elf back at the hotel, with Mignon bending 


over me. It seems I had fallen into a deep 
swoon, and from that into a raging fever, 
and during my ravings enough was learned 
t> warrant them in sending for Mignon de 
Crevilliere, who stayed with me and watched 
my slow return to life. 

Some time afterward I learned that the 
maniac had escaped from one of the asylums 
in a neighboring town, and upon being 
missed, a search was instituted, and his 
keepers being attracted by the flames of 
the burning building, arrived just in time 
to save me from a horrible fate which seemed 
inevitable. 

Mignon and I are married now, but I shall 
rever forget that horrible night's ride, if I 
live to be a hundred 
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By MONROE 


HIS is the name by which one of 
the truest sportsmen in the Em- 
pire state is familiarly 
It is not 


known. 
applied slightingly, 

either If you could hear it 
spoken by anyone who has ever beaten the 
brush with him on a frosty day in October 
and shared with him a pocketful of sand- 
wiches, you would conclude it was a term of 
positive endearment. Ol’ Hank Glover—how 
the boys whom he taught to shoot, when in 
their early teens (but who are now sober 
middle-aged men with boys of their own) re- 
spect and love him! For he taught them 
the maxims of true sportsmanship. 
onstrated to them 


He dem- 
that it was a crime to 
shoot bird or beast without giving it all the 
chance for life that lay in nimble legs or 
swift wings, and he instilled into their minds 
a proper contempt for the pot hunter. 

The greater part of his sixty-three years 
Henry Glover has passed in Lisle, Broome 
county, N. Y., though he has hunted in Min 
nesota and Wisconsin, among the mountains 
of Potter county, Pennsylvania, and in the 
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great Adirondack forest. The accompanying 
picture is a snap shot taken while he was 
crossing one of the numerous lakes of that 
region in an Indian dugout. 

Glover is one of the best field shots in the 
country and has probably killed legitimately 
more partridges in the brush than any other 
man in the United States. He has alse 
killed a great number of deer, and such is 
his wonderful memory that he can relate 
the day and hour of every kill, describe the 
gun and ammunition used and give all the 
circumstances connected with the event. 
Keen observation, together with his excel 
lent memory, has put him in possession of 
a rich store of knowledge regarding the 
habits of gime, and for this, as well as his 
true sportsmanship, he is very highly 
thought of by sportsmen generally. 

He is slight and wiry, but possessed of 
great strength in proportion to his height 
and weight, and all of Broome county still 
laughs at the way he overpowered, single- 
handed, a noisy, strapping fellow, who want- 
ed to whip everybody in attendance at the 
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Broome county fair a few years ago, and as 
town constable locked him up in an empty 
box car. Though well along toward his three 
score and ten, he stands straight as an ar: 
row and does not give the impression of 
being more than fifty. 

A few weeks ago Glover, who has not done 
any deer shooung for years, was persuaded 
to make another visit to the Adirondacks 
in company with a party composed of W. H. 
Person, of Denver, H. W. Smith, Lee Kings- 
ley and George Larrabee of Syracuse, Louis 
P. Smith of the Ithaca un Company and 
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the writer. 


It had been twenty-seven years 
since Glover had shot a deer, an. he was 
frequently rallied about wis age and feeble 
ness (demonstrated by his leading tne entire 
party on the trail) anu warned against buck 
fever. The largest of the four deer brought 
out—a fine eighteen-prong buck—fell a vic- 
tim to Ol’ Hank’s rifle, through the 
heart. He attributes his absolute accuracy 
with the rifle at a moving target to the fact 
that he has never ruined his nerve by the 


shot 


use of tobacco or alcono.ic liquors in any 


form, and without doubt he is right 





Hank Glover in His Indian Dug-out. 


A SONG OF SORROW 
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Photo by Lee Kingsley. 
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On the opposite page we present our read- 
ers with what we consider the most natural 
and effective big game picture we have ever 
published. It is the work of that greatest of 
big game photographers and guides, Mr. S. 
N. Leek, who resides in the Jackson Hole 
country of Wyoming, and who in the fall 
and winter months has probably better op- 
portunities for photographing big game than 
any man alive to-day. It is no uncommon 
thing for Mr. Leek, during the winter time 
when the elk crowd into the Jackson valley 
in droves of thousands, to see from 5,000 to 
10,000 elk in a few days’ ride on horseback. 
In fact, he once made a wager with an east- 
ern sportsman that he would guarantee to 
show him 5,000 elk in a three days’ ride. 
When two days had been consumed riding 
among the game the easterner gave up and 
said he had already seen over 5,000, and was 
satisfied. 

The above elaborate coloring of the num- 
ber of animals that may be seen in a day 
must not mislead the reader nor encourage 
him in the belief that Wyoming’s game is 
beyond the necessity of careful protection, for 
the majority of. the elk of the whole of that 
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state assemble each winter in a narrow strip 
of low lands south of the Yellowstone park 
called ‘Jackson’s Hole,” or Jackson valley, 
and there winter. It is therefore only in the 
winter period that such large bands can be 
seen. They come down from the higher 
ridges of Yellowstone park, and off the chilly 
heights of the Gros Ventre, Shoshone and 
Wind River mountains, and seek shelter 
from cold and deeper snows in the compara- 
tively low country of “Jackson’s Hole.” 
Even this low strip of country is over a mile 
above sea-level, but it is a couple of thousand 
feet or more lower than the ridges compris- 
ing their summer home, and affords a much 
warmer and pleasanter climate. 

In relating how he got this exquisite pho- 
tograph, Mr. Leek writes as follows: “I 
was lying behind a bush with camera fo- 
cused on the trail, when these three pair of 
elk came stringing along on the walk. When 
they got just where I wanted them I called 
out, ‘Whoa!’ They stopped at the word, and 
the shutter snapped. I would not trade the 
result of that shot for game | 
brought down with a rifle shot What say 


any ever 


you—rifle or camera?” 


A GOOD CIGAR. 


What drives away corroding care. 
And sprinkles sunbeams everywhert 
A good cigar. 
And brightens up the weary way 
And casts a soft refulgent ray 
Upon the dark foreboding day? 
A good cigar. 


What takes you to Elysian fields, 
O’er which the balmy Zephyr steals? 

A good cigar. 
And makes you feel the world is bright 
That hustles blackness from the night 
And brings the roses to your sight? 

A good cigar. 


What makes us rich when we are brok: 
And outlines castles in its smoRe? 
A good cigar. 
And how 
To loosen up the 


its tragrant odor serves 
tensioned nerve: 
And turn life’s tangents 


A good cigar 


What turns a discord into so 


And bids the summer linger zg 
A good cigar. 

I watch its circling vapors pal 

A group of halos soft and faint 

Most worthy crown for any saint 


A good cigar 


What lulls the soul to peacef s 
When stars through azurs 

A good cigar. 
And leads you with gentl 


O'er clovered meadows s 
By breezes from a virgin 
A ox d cigar 

sh ild x¢ rea ns 
| ike with me n r 
A g 1 cigar 
\ . 
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A SEANCE 


By 3a ee 


I never had but one chance to kill a bear, 
and if you will keep quiet and never breathe 
it to any one, I will confide it to you. 

In the middle seventies I, as one of a 
party of five, started from Virginia City, 
Nevada, on a prospecting tour, expecting 
to end up in the fall at or near the Needles, 
in Southern California. While riding leis 
urely along the tortuous trail that winds its 
way through the tangled chapparel which 
covers great stretches of Western Arizona, 
each member struck his own gait, which 
caused us to be stretched out, possibly half 
a mile apart. The day was pleasant, the 
trail was narrow, the pony was hungry, and 
I was melancholy, thinking of the “Girl I 
Left Behind Me.” In this frame of mind 
I pulled from my pocket a few dirty letters 
that I had received several months before, 
but which were still interesting for lack 
of one of more recent date. Through the 
chapparel little openings of clear 
ground from a few feet in diameter to one 
or more acres, and the 


were 


ground was some 
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times covered with grass. As my pony 
walked leisurely along I was all absorbed 
in the cheery words of my best girl, away 
back in civilization; my pony turned from 
the narrow path of rectitude and had just 
stepped inside of one of these little parks, 
when he stopped so suddenly I almost went 
over his head. He stood there under me, 
trembling like an aspen leaf—his feet for- 
ward, his body swaying back, his nostrils 
dilated. The poor brute uttered a shriek 
that sounded to me like the scream of a 
frightened woman who was being murdered. 

Then I looked forward, and only fifty 
feet away I saw a sight that is just as vivid 
in my mind to-day as it was twenty-six years 
ago. There stood erect a great silver-tip 
bear. I had read of the rapid growth of 
certain breeds of cattle and hogs, but then 
and there I would have taken an oath (and 
acted as both affiant and notary public) 
that that bear grew at the rate of a hundred 
pounds a second. He stood head and shoul- 
ders higher than a horse and rider, and I 
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would have sworn that his head was bigger 
than a bushel basket and that his body alone 
would have weighed more than a ton. As 
he uttered a hoarse hiss he opened his 
great mouth, which seemed to be filled with 
teeth as long as the tusks of a wild boar. 
Now, right here, you are going to expect 
me to lie about how brave I Well, 
I wasn’t brave at all. 

Was I frightened? Well, I should smile 
but I didn’t do it just then! I didn’t pray, 
either; I didn’t know how, for I could not 
have thought of a prayer just then, and if I 
had been able toit would not have been said 
in a grammatical manner. It will suffice to 
say I was scared. Did I shake like my pony? 
No; I shook worse—more like an aspen leaf. 
Did my hat fall off while I was sitting in the 
saddle? No, because it was fastened under 
my chin. Did my knees knock together? 
No; the pony was between them; but they 
knocked all the same—even my jaws rattled 
convulsively. My canteen jarred against my 
cartridge belt and maae as much noise as 
a wooden-legged man having a spasm on a 
tin roof. It seemed to me that a second was 
eternity, as we stood riveted to our posi- 
tions, while I was in my mind supplicating 
earnestly that the Great Ruler would rivet 
the bear more securely than the rest of us. 
While I sat, or rather crouched, there on my 
pony viewing the great monster of the 
American Alps, I thought how much he re- 
sembled an old farmer trying on a new over- 
coat, as he lets his hands drop by his sides. 
I caught my breath for the second time (my 
breath on this occasion was not coming in 
short pants, for that would have attracted 
too much attention, and my great desire 
was for quiet) as the monster quietly winked 
his right eye and lowered his body to al! 
fours, as much as to say: “I imagine that 
you prospectors will in the future be a little 
more particular where you _ stick your 
noses”—and I heeded his admonition then, 
and always will. 

He shambeld away, and in one second, 
while retreating, he diminished in size more 
rapidly than an express train going at the 
rate of a hundred miles an hour. When he 
had vanished and we were more than van- 
ishing, and were well out of the neighbor- 
hood, I suddenly remembered that during 
the great seance I was holding across the 
pommel of my saddle my trusty Winchester. 


was. 


Hours after retiring from my field of 
conquest I found that my hair had taken 
on a degree of coarseness which could not 
be accounted for by any unkempt condition, 
and my whole body was covered by a condi- 
tion of the skin which is commonly called 
“goose flesh.” The human 
sumes this condition just before death by 
freezing, the skin resembling in appearance 
the fowl when removed from the butcher's 
refrigerator. I believed then if my skin 
had been suddenly removed and hardened it 
could have been used in the 
of a good and useful class of nutmeg graters, 
thereby filling a 
commerce. 

But I will trust to you, in 


body often as- 


manufacture 


great long-felt want in 
confi- 


dence, that then, and before, and now, I hold 


great 


no animosity or ill feeling against any bear, 
and I solemnly swear to you this night, 
11:30 p. m. (my wife having gone to bed), 
that I will never kill, slay or pursue with 
such intent, or hanker for the gore of any 
polar bear, or any grizzly, or silver-tip, or 
little black bear. After relating this secret 
to you in confidence, do not judge me too 
harshly and brand me as a cowardly cur, 
for I can’t help it. I was marked that way 
before birth. My mother, good soul, was 
afraid of bears. 

To say that I admire a bear hunter does 
not express it. No, I reverence the man, 
who, while hunting in the tastnesses of the 
great backbone of this continent, coming 
suddenly upon one of these monsters of the 





“IT thought how much he 
looked like an old 
Farmer Trying on a New 
Overcoat.”’ 








forest, with no one near enough to hear him 
scream, and his retreating path filled with 
briar and bramble and boulders that move 
with a touch, will deliberately set his Win- 
chester against a tree and throw his six- 
shooter on the ground and take his clasp 
knife in his right hand, and with his left 
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grasp the infuriated monster by the throat 
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European Chamois, 








and embowel him while he waits. I am that 
man’s friend, and if he was only mine, I 
would fear no future punishment, for I 
would trust him to whip the devil. 

N. B.—The accompanying illustrations 
were made by Rolla Williams of Wichita, 
Kansas, who is only beginning his career as 


an artist, and who has never had a lesson. 
J. W. 8. 





























Female Kangaroo with Young in Pouch. 








Photo by Walter Burke, F. R. P. S 


AN ANIMAL OF AUSTRALIA. 


The kangaroo, which is a native of Aus- 
The 
young one is either born into the pouch or 


tralia, belongs to the marsupial family. 


is placed there immediately after birth. 
Here it remains till able to get about alone, 
and even when large enough to leave the 
pouch and feed it r2turns there at the slight- 
est alarm. The young one shown in our 
illustration is of la ‘ge size and, when in the 
pouch, the mother did not seem at all ham- 
pered by its great weight. 

The kangaroos are now getting scarce in 
Australia, owing to the way they are hunted 
down for their skins. 


These are covered 


with a fine fur, much in demand for 


rugs, 
etc., while the leather is considered one ol 
the very best for high-grade boots. The 
fore legs are seldom utilized in walking, 


but are commonly used to convey food to 


the mouth. They usually sit up on the hind 
legs, which are of great size and strength, 
and, with the help of the tail, the kangaroo 
is enabled to jump considerable distances. 
They are gregarious and feed principally on 
roots, herbs and grass. The smaller varie- 
ties tame easily and make fine pets about a 
WALTER BURKE. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


house. 


























HUNTING DUCKS AND GEESE ON THE PLATTE. 


These pictures illustrate how the Nebraska sportsmen engage in hunting their favorite 


game in the late winter months. The photographs were sent us by Mr, F. W. Powell of Grand 


Island, Nebraska, and show scenes on the North Platte river near that point. Dressed in white 


suits and provided with ice blinds the goose and duck shooter is thereby able to easily bag the 
limit on these birds if he so desires in the month of February or during the first of March. be- 
fore the ice goes out. At that time the birds are in better condition, and decoy more readily 
The Canada geese taken at this time have fed on corn near the river all winter and are of 
fine flavor and very fat 

Fig. 1 shows a pair of shooters on February 22d watching for the first arrivals from the 
south. The Platte is just beginning to open channels F 


shows the white suit and cap 
worn by the shooter—also a stand fit for a king, where two men 


for made nice bags last winter 
during February. Fig. 3 shows three Grand Island sportsmen wit! 


shows a Nebraska 


1 fair day's bag each. Fig 4 


goose-hunting fleet on the Platte ready to ferry over to the camping island 


















































A PHOTOGRAPHIC “PHENOMENON.” 


St. Paul has been eulogized for his many goodly acts—for his piety, his ennobling graces, his 
saintly virtues—and not the least of these was his propensity to tell the truth. We believe he is 
up to the present writing. the only absolutely truthful fisherman, for after returning from a 
fishing trip on which he met ignominious defeat, he had the ‘“‘sand’’ to declare: ‘‘We fished all 
day and caught nothing.” 

While we cannot expect our fellow men to adhere so strictly as this to the narrow path of 
truth, yet, like Captain Goodrich, we like to counsel moderation in this respect. We don't 
mind having a man add a few inches to the length of a trout, a few extra leaps in the air to 
its fighting behavior, or a reasonable percentage of speed to the rush it made when it came 
for his fly—these are only used as is the post-prandial cigar—to top off a satisfying action and 
place thereon an effect of true artistic touch. 

The gentlemen shown in the accompanying picture could not be classed in the category 
with common fish liars. They are imbued with only the tendency of the average fisherman, 
who, being as proud of his catch as a young mother of her babe, takes occasion to add a 
few inches to his catch, and in order that the world may believe him, proves it by an actual 
photograph. We will even go the gentleman one better. According to the statement of the 
catcher, the trout shown—a rainbow—was caught in Columbine lake, Colo., and weighed ten 
pounds four seconds after being taken from the water. We take it for granted that the gen- 
tlemen shown are of ordinary size, as also the chair standing beside them, which latter, at 
a rough guess, we state to be forty inches high to the top of the back. The trout is as long 
as the chair, and is therefore just forty inchesin length. We find it to be an extraordinarily 
fat and pussy trout, even for its length. and after a careful mathematical calculation we find 
it weighs just thirty-nine pounds and two ounces avoirdupois weight. It is, therefore, up to 
this date, the largest rainbow trout ever taken with hook and line in the whole of thes« 
United States. There is nothing like claiming all the weight there is in a trout, but the gen- 
tlemen were probably too much engrossed in hanging his Royal Nibs so carefully to remember 
the enormous weight of the animal when taken from the water, They are now eligible to 
membership in the Hot Air Club of Denver, and other similar organizations. 

The gentleman on the left appears to be ashamed of himself. He is not. This is merely 
a photographic defect—the same phenomenon which causes the trout to appear closer than the 
chair. 




















A HBUVUATING Tease 
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ONGING to see my parents, whom 
i had not seen for several years, 
and incidentally do a bit of hunt 
ing, in December, 1900, I shut up 
the office and took the train for 

Sabinal, Texas. Father owns and lives on a 

farm and ranch there and he also owns an- 


other, a cattle ranch, in the Little Blanco 
mountains, twelve miles to the north of his 
Sabinal property. These ranches are in 
Uvalde county. This is one of the oldest 
counties in the state, yet a great variety 
of large game is to be found there. The 


little town of Sabinal takes its name from 
the river upon the banks of which it is built. 

On the ranches under fence are to be 
found white-tail deer, turkeys, quail, panth- 
ers, peccaries, leopards, wolves, wild cats 
and other wild animals commonly found in 
Texas. To reach this’ hunters’ 
from Colorado by the nearest is via 
the Colorado and Southern railroad to Ft. 
Worth, thence over the M. K. & T. to San 


Antonia and thence over the Southern Pa- 


paradise 
route 


cific west, a distance of seventy miles. 
I arrived at the “old home” in safety. My 
brother, Ed, had planned in advance for an 
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outing at the ranch, so after a few days’ 
pleasant visit with my parents Ed and I 
packed a wagon with the usual hunting 


paraphernalia and “lit out” for the ranch. 
We arrived at our destination at 4 p. m., 
and letting the horses rest awhile, saddled 
them, and taking a shotgue we rode to the 
river spring, which for ages past has been 
a roosting place for wild turkeys. The 
spring is three miles from father’s ranch 
house. It'is in the heart of a forest of white 
oaks, cedars and wild cherry trees, and an 
excellent place for turkeys to roose. Father 
owned the Little Blanco ranch when I was 
a lad and I had killed turkeys in this roost 
then. In the long lapse of years, by virtue 
of its isolation from the haunts of civiliza- 
tion, it has remained a sort of primeval 
wilderness. Secreting ourselves near the 
spring in a clump of underbrush we silently 
waited for our game to fly up. We hadn’t 
long to wait, however, till our patience was 
rewarded by hearing the swishing of many 
wings as one after another the old gobblers 
settled themselves in the boughs of the tall 
trees for the night’s rest. We did not dare 
speak for fear of scaring them away. As 
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we thus quietly waited for the last bird to 
fly up, what a flood of recollections crowded 
upon me! As boyhood companions, how 
often Ed and I had sat together in this love- 
ly forest and listened to the same kind of 
music, made perhaps by the ancestors of 
the very birds we were now listening to. My 
reverie was broken by Ed whispering: 

‘“, hey are all up now. ‘lake the gun and 
do your shooting before it grows too dark.” 
I didn’t go far when I heard a ‘put, put,” 
the sound always made by a turkey when he 
scents danger. Peering through the brush 
I saw on a limb the body of a fine gobbler 
silhouetted against the sky. Bang! sounded 
the old gun, and he dropped to the ground. 
The report startled most of them from the 
roost, but I managed .o get two more shots 
and killed one more gobbler. It was grow- 
ing too dark to see how to shoot, so I gath- 
ered up my turkeys and we started for the 
ranch, 

We intended to try for deer next morning, 
but owing to a slow rain which was falling, 
decided not to try it till the weather cleared. 
By noon, however, the sky began to show 
through the clouds, and by 4 o’clock it had 
cleared up beautifully. We saddled our 
cayuses and rode one mile ana a half to the 
head of the Northwest Hollow. Here we 
left our mounts, because, owing to the 
roughness of the country, we feared the 
noise of their hoofs might scare away the 
deer before we even got a glimpse of them. 
We didn’t go three hundred yards from our 


horses when, having our attention 


drawn 
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across a canon by the rattle of rocks, we 
saw two deer running up the mountainside. 
They stopped at the top, and I took a shot, 
but failed to score. Another—a 
buck—jumped out of some 
killedwjit. We dressed it, tied the legs to 
gether, then ran a stick through between 
the legs, and each taking an end of the 
stick, carried him to the horses. 

In returning to tue ranch I killed another 

a fine doe. So far, brother had let me do 
all the shooting; therefore, I suggested that 
on the following morning we go in different 
directions and he, too, try his luck. We 
arose early, and after partaking of a strong 
cup of coffee and a light breakfast, started 
out, this time on foot. I walked hard and 


yearling 
brush and I 


covered an immense lot of ground, but not 
a deer did [ see. Despairing of 
shot, I turned homeward. Returning home 
I chose a different route from the one taken 
coming out. In going around a little prom 
ontory of a mountain I suddenly came upon 
a young buck. He darted away in the 
twinkling of an eye, and I began pumping 
my thirty-thirty at him, and the third shot 
broke his back. I now had three deer and 
two turkeys to my credit. 


getting a 


Brother wounded 
a large buck, but failed to get it. I did not 
“crow” any over him, because I knew very 
well that my success was due entirely to his 
indulgence. His only thought 
be that I should have the greatest 


seemed to 
trip oft 
my life, and he was eminently successful in 
giving it to me. 








Doing the Cake Walk—Puppy Coyotes About 


Three Months Old. By M. W. Lowe, 
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True to Life. 


Photo by A. B. Richmond. 


Dr, Hudson of Grand Rapids, Mich 
happened. The 


tells Frank Onderdonk 
reader who has been 


also of Grand Rapids, how it 
there can appreciate to the fullest extent the feeling of 
pride with which the doctor views his quarry and draws his friend’s attention to the destruc- 
tive qualities of his 25-35 Winchester. The doctor is a good shot with the rifle and even at 
times has been known to make 


2 good score at the trap, although much of his success is at- 
tributed to the fact that he uses a Parker. 





Old-Time Western Hunter. 


Our readers are all familiar with the writings of Mr. Frank Mossman of Kamilche, Wash- 
ington—undoubtedly one of the most videly versed men in the West on the habits and charac- 
teristics of big game The first pictur: shows Mr. Mossman standing beside the stretched hide 
of a big bear killed by him on one of his Alaska trips. while the second cut shows a trapped 
bear, secured by him on one of his »uting trips for game 
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Outdoor Life is published by J 
1824 Curtis street, Denver. 


A. McGuire and J. A 


Ricker on the ist of each month at No 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not 
the lst of the month preceding date of issue 
the January number should be in hand by December Ist. 


WESTERN EXHIBIT AT THE SHOW. 


The big annual sportsman’s show this 


year at Madison Square Garden, New York 


which will be in progress from February 
19th to March 5th, inclusive, will have at 
least one feature that it has never shown 
before, namely, a typical western camp ex 
hibit. The scheme is fathered by Outdoor 
Life, we having arranged with the 
management for a valuable space in the 


Show 
hest 
part of the building, and completed arrangé 
Mr. S. N. Leek of Jacl 
son, Wyoming—to furnish the camp portion 
of the display. 


ments with a guide- 


We will provide the re 
selves. 

Too much credit 
tached te Mr. Le 
going into this scheme to the extent which 
he proposes. 


cannot possibly be at 


k’s philanthropic spirit in 
Living as he 
of Wyoming where 


does in a section 
it requires three days to 
reach a railroad, and even then being nearly 
3,000 miles from the seat of the show, it 
means that his traveling expenses alone will 
amount to considerable. There is probably 
no American guide whose name at the pres 
ent time stands out more prominently in the 
Leek’s, and the West 


may feel congratulated to know that it has 


public eye than Mr. 


such a typical westerner to represent its in 


terests. Living as he does in the best big 
game section of the West, being a responsi 
ble ranchman, who owns his own place and 
cattle, and having the reputation of 


the best and 


taking 
most interesting 
elk in their natural home of any 
photographer—who could be 
would more nearly 
westerner than he? 
Mr. Leek will do many entertaining 
things while at the show. We will not men 
tion them here, but if the western exhibit, 


pictures of 
American 
selected who 


conform to the 


ideal 


later than 


to insure attention. For example, copy for 


vhich will be handled jointly by Mr. Leek 


Outdoor Life, is not one of the most at 


ve at the 1904 show, then we loss ur 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the 


importance of the present agitation in 


favor of preserving our forests 


Preserva 


tion to the extent of present aims in this 


lirection does not necessarily mean the 


hindrance of commercial progress, but a 
check on the present wholesale denudati 
of our valuable timbered lands. The 
vantages of forest preservation are so m: 
that an enumeration of all of them can 
Aside fri 


in the moun 


possibly be entered into here. 
conserving the water supply 


tains , their aid as incentive to settlement, 


as protection for stock and game, and their 
value as an asset to the government and 


the state, 


there are a dozen and one other 


good reasons why forests should receive 


more attention and care from the federa 
ind state authorities. 


the states that at the present time 


even mediocre sport in big game 
New Mexi 


o and Oregon—exact no non-resident hunt 


ting, only three—California, 


This fact should, to a reasonable 
extent, silence the 


ing license. 
decided opposition 

such licenses recently shown by some of oul! 
correspondents. We do not 
these 
voicing their sentiments so frankly, 


wish to decry 
the spirit shown by gentlemen in 
but fee 
glad they have done so, as it has given the 
opposition a chance to air their views also 
We shall 
frank 
to the 


always welcome the free and 
discussion of all matters pertaining 
good of the cause, whether the views 


expressed are in accord with our own oO! 


not, 





























DARHROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C RUBINCAM. 


Every magazine catering to the profes- 
sional portrait fraternity contains argu- 
ments and instructions on lighting and 
hardly a convention of professional photo 
graphers holds session without many and 
varied speeches on this subject. Thus it 
seems the fraternity is constantly in need of 
advice and admonition on the most vital 
aspect of their work, yet no mention is ever 
made of the cause of this condition of affairs 
And for that matter it is doubtful if those 
aiming to enlighten their brothers on this 
subject of lighting, are aware of the fact that 
the photographer is so weighted with the 
prejudices of the professional that he cannot 
mend his ways of light, because they, too, 
are of the same prejudices. It took years 
before the professional portrait man realized 
the advantages of a single slant skylight and 
even to-day only the ones who imagine them- 
selves highly progressive, use other than the 
old top light. But while you may get an 
occasional man here and there to use a single 
slant light, do you think for a minute that 
you can persuade him to abandon the clap- 
trap with which he and all of his predeces- 
sors have been surrounded since the days of 
Daguerre? Not much! He must haverefiectors 
and side screens and head screens and relays 
of black curtains on wires running in all di 
rections and answering to the manipulation 
of a bamboo fishing pole, and head rests and 
a number of other things that hold him to the 
incorrect, and, in the face of the public’s en- 
lightenment by the amateur, unsatisfactory 
portrayals of the human face and features 
If you and I should be alive, say a century o1 
two from now, we would probably see all 
photographers using a single slant light with 
a set of opaque shadecloth curtains and noth- 
ing else—no reflectors or side screens or head 
screens or hand screens or anything. But 


to-day if you tell the photographer that with 


such an arrangement he can get all the light 
ings he now gets, with all he is trying to get 
and a lot more he never dreamed of in the 
wildest of his fancy’s flights to the realms of 
art, he will stare at you like a barn-owl on 
a June day. Has he ever tried it? No! And 
further, he never intends to. When he has to 
give up all the traditional paraphernalia of 
the studio he will take an axe and “‘bust” the 
camera and go out of business. 
* * . 

“Six years ago this exhibition would have 
taken the world by storm. .. . Every 
other picture bears upon its face the stamp 
of a work done just so, because something 
else done just so has been well received 
aforetime. .. When photographic art- 
ists shut their eyes wilfully to certain natural 
phenomena wherein only the possibilities are 
unlimited, and are content to emulate one 
another solely in certain vagaries of treat- 
ment, it is not to be wondered at that they 
all find themselves locked in the same ‘cul de 
sac’.”’ 

This is part of an extract from a “criti- 
cism”’ of the London Photographic Salon in 
“Photography” (London) that is made the 
subject of an editorial in one of the American 
photographic journals. “The foregoing crit- 
icism is undoubtedly just,” says the American 
editor, and continues in the same positive if 
illogical strain about the “smaller fry” pf the 
“new school” and winds up with a suspicious 
assurance that it is ‘“‘not intended as a roast 
for the photo-secessionist or the pictorial 
photographer.” 

Now Mr. A. Horsley Hinton in Amateur 
Photographer (London) speaking of the Sa- 
lon, says, “During the past few weeks there 
have been numerous notices of the exhibi- 


tions, by custom or for courtesy called crit- 
(6) 
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iques. One may write approval in terms 
which indicate intelligent appreciation and 
withhold his name, and the public may ac- 
cept or disregard the writing as it choose, 
but condemnation or ridicule unsigned sug- 
gests that the writer hopes that anonymity 
may secure a respect which his name would 
not command. One may practice benevolence 
and remain unknown, and give alms in se- 
cret, but to stab a man from behind a mask 
is the act of a common ruffian. The ‘critic’ 
who tells us that the Salon has run into a 
cul de sac, and has ‘stuck,’ is, we may be 
sure, incapable of showing the way out, and 
has never done anything to avert the catas- 
trophe which, with mpre than a suspicion of 
gratified malice in his tones, he is so ready 
to proclaim.” 

With what rare discernment can the editor 
of the average American photographic jour- 
nal, cull from his exchanges, those things 
which are calculated to belittle the followers 
of pictorial photography! And with what 
bold assurance he sits in his office, with the 
mighty expanse of the Atlantic lapping on 
two shores between him and the criticised ex- 
hibition and says the criticism is “undoubt- 
edly just.” Our American friend and the 
British propounder of the “cul de sac” propo- 
sition are but two of an army of individuals 
that always remind me of the small boy who 
stands watching the feats of his more ac- 
complished playmates, secretly aghast, but 
bravely shouting, “Aw, you fellers ain’t so 
smart, anyhow!” 


> » * 


The “St. Louis and Canadian Photograph- 
er” says, “There are men who criticise the 
finest photographs who could not harness a 
horse, carve a Thanksgiving turkey or pre- 
side at a grindstone.” I do not quite follow 
the line of thought, but I might say that a 
great many peopie undertake to make photo- 
graphs that should make a business of har- 
nessing horses pr presiding at grindstones. 
Perhaps it occurred to the “St. Louis and 
Canadian Photographer” that it is time to 
establish a line of critics familiar with har- 
nessing horses and turning grindstones in or- 
der that the inane efforts of the photograph- 
ers referred to may meet with criticisms at 
least sympathetic if not competent. 


S -@ * 


It seems rather strange to me to look over 
British publications and find the European 
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branches of American photographic stock 
houses advertising under the home trade- 
mark photographic novelties we have never 
heard of in this country. Why is it? 
* * ~ 
For many months the photographic jour- 
nals have been teeming with elaborations on 
“pin-hole” photography and now that there 
are some hopes of seeing the end of the tire- 
some reiterations, we find, alas and alack, 
that we are going to have the whole thing 
over again under the very thin disguise of 
“needle-hole” photography. 
* * * 
In New Yerk named 
Waide, a photographer, who has been making 
a great hullabaloo about something he has 
called his ‘‘one-man method.” At first, I did 
not know whether this had to do with pho- 
tography or 


there is a fellow 


was a scheme to beat a fare 
bank, but when I did finally discover th- 
meaning of the thing, I wished for the pres 
ence of Mr. Waide, that he might discove 
the sublime eloquence that may be squeezed 
into what is colloquially called a 
* The “one-man method” as set forth 
by the gentleman is nothing more nor less 
than that everything incident to the produc- 
tion of a picture should be done by one nran 
in order that his individuality should control 
the result! And he has even written a book 
about it, which he furnishes at a uniform 
price of one simplean per copy, and in addi 
tion advertises for pupils—amateur pupils 
specified—to come and learn the “one-man”’ 
business! 


“horse 
laugh.’ 


I forget now, time passes so quick- 
ly, if it was in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, that it first became quite the thing 
for those desiring to turn out pictures to not 
only start the work and keep at it, but also to 
io the finishing and from then down to this 
day, I firmly believe that these painters who 
have attracted attention have stayed with the 
thing until even the drier was on. Now, in 
the past a large number of books have been 
written about every imaginable phase of pic- 
ture making, and schools, too, have 
started to teach the budding genius, but who 
before has thought of teaching them 
they should do all the work themselves? 
Who has had the temerity to tell them they 
should not call in a house painter to put 
houses on their landscipes or a frescoer to 
paint a wall behind their figure study? Bra- 
vo, Brother Waide, thrice brave! You are IT. 


been 


that 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carryin« out of the 
game department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information 
from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


BIG WESTERN CAMP EXHIBIT. th camp proper should be in just the right pro 





rtion so in packing up everything would go or 
he horse t to show those who go to Mains 
For years it has been the desiré f those at- d New Bru ick how different we do things 
tending the big annual sportsmen’s shows at ut here [Mr. Lee proposes, as he can throw 
. a ‘ ' the diamond hitch to perfection, to pack and 
Madison Square Garden, New York, to See a npack a horse in the show every day.—Editor.] 
typical Western hunter's camp or display at I expect to take along a complete set of lan 
these functions. and for vears it has been the tern slides and exhibit them, showing our -wild 
game nd wild western scenes 
dream of the proprietors of Outdoor Life to see S. N. LEEK 
this happy consummation. Very few people out- We can therefore expect to produce at th 
side of ourselves or those in the trade have any coming show. February 19 to March 5. one of 
idea of the engrossing interest held by Eastern he most interesting and entertaining features 
sportsmen in the hunting and fishing attractions ther¢ The Outdoor Life portion of the 
of the West, and their deep desir to some day exhibit w be n charge of our manager, Mr 
have the pleasure o! i hunt x trip in tne J.A.Ricker ssisted by Mrs. Nellie A. Bennett 
Rockies, where they can e in the only ne of our traveling representatives. and who ts 
elk hunting to be had in America, the best dee by the war of the most noted sportswomen 
hunting on the globe, and St I nd lior in Ameri champion trap shooter and a 
hunting to be found anywher huntress who has killed all the different kinds 
Two years ago Outdoor Life, t g to make if game bit nd animals found in Colorad 
arrangements with a willing guide, furnished up nd adioinine states 
a booth at this show, dressing ip with game Whatever else the exhibit mav or may not be 
skins of all kinds, mounted specimens of th will be strictly Western—so keep your eves 
West's famous animals, and ex} i quite an peeled wide open for a good look at it. When 
amount of money in pr rfect a 1 have feasted your orbs to their fullest—e: 
Western exhibit as was possible under the cir ee eo inted 
cumstances. Last year we comn ted wit! . ' Dar 
several western guides on the i if their as F A YEAR WITH THE COMMON MOLE. 
sisting us with the proposition, inclu@ing some 
of the most noted men in Colorado, Idaho, Mon- Pe c Sere 
tana and Wyoming, but they all decided t my a — . oe we er e 7 
forego the opportunity—principall at imininiianaiel rather misk as I am more terrestrialin my 


of the great expense incurred in cost of trans- habits thar a Quite a while before cold 
portation, equipment, ete. weather begins I burrow from two to three 

Early the last fall—after having first secured 
an option on one of the best spaces at the show 
from Capt. Dressel! the manager—we ap- : ; : 
proached Mr. S. N. Leek, the famous Wyoming nows during the late fall or winter Many 


nes three or four of us spend the winter to 


feet below the surface, generally under the root 
of a tree, beneath a rock or the floor of a build- 
ing. as we are then protected from the rains or 


guide, on the proposition We were overjoyed ‘ : 
. : gether in the recess that i made. Our 
to receive his acquiescence t the scheme and ; : ; = have made. “am 
winter home is usually lined with bits of grass 


an assurance from him that he would handlk 
ind leaves After the general thaw in the 


the camp portion. His letter f ws: ' 
, , spring W egin the construction of o1 2 2 
Jackson, Wyo.. Nov. 1st. 1903 pri ‘ ! ns ior f ir summer 
Mr. J. A. McGuire, Dear Sir—Yours of Octo- home, nearer the surface, although often con- 
ber lith received. I delayed answering to think nected with our winter quarters by two or more 


the matter over. It will be an expensive trip for 


me. but I will try it passageways, thus affording us a way of es- 


I would like to make this camp second to cape in case of an attack by our enemies, or of 
none, to make it of most interest to sportsmen transporting the young should the summer home 
of any space at the garde! 1 will take a num- " , 

. - : » flooded during <¢ ain 2s > rhe 
ber of things from here (another item of ex- ~ or - mee in the summer when 
pense), among them the locked elk horns, a there are several little moles to care for, I am 
green pew wes — sticks across showing our kept quite busy during the early morning and 
way of stretching them; also some of our other , 

; : : . evening as well as through > day ¢ 
came as near as possible in a ust killed state. : aie . hroughout the day ind a 
If it is to be a typical western camp, I would part of the night, but when they have become 
like to imitate one as nearly as possible. and large enough to hunt for themselves we seldom 
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search for food excepting in the evening and 
after night. 
When carnivorous food. such as _ insects, 


worms or small mice is not obtainable, I am 
compelled to eat bits of grass or germinating 
seeds, but this is a very uncommon occurrence. 
The fish worm is one of my principal articles of 
diet, often finding great quantities of them coiled 
together in excavations below the dry line in the 
summer, or below the frost line in the fall. 

We do not make the tunnels that are so no- 
ticeable in yards and fields while in search of 
food, but they are prepared so that the larva 
and full grown insect, as well as the different 
species of worms, will take up their abode for 
the night, thus giving us an opportunity to 
capture many otherwise unobtainable. When 
insecis are plentiful it is not necessary that we 
should make many passageways. Late in the 
summer when.the food supply is diminishing in 
the subterranean places, we make nightly ex- 
peditions over gardens, lawns or flelds, burrow- 
ing into the ground to spend the day. It is on 
these foraging trips that we are the most liable 
to be captured, either by the domestic cat after 
night or by the dog during the day. While at 
our permanent home the dog would have but 
little show of finding us. 

We do but little damage to the cultivator of 
the soil, as the larva we destroy soon pays for 
the few tunnels that we make. 

Our overland trips continue until the first 
freeze in the fall. We are among the first of the 
quadrupeds to cease the search for food in the 
autumn, but among the first to begin in the 
winter, as our thick fur coat affords us a pro- 
tection against the depredations of most ani- 
mals, although the common rat is not an in- 
frequent visitor and especially when his grain 
supply has been exhausted. With this exception 
we pass the winter in quietude. 

_EDGAR S. JONES 


WHO! 


WHO! WHO ARE YOU? 





“Who! Who! Who are You?" were the notes 
uttered by an owl one autumn evening in South- 
ern Illinois which caused an incident which the 
writer thought real amusing. I will therefore 
give the story with a photograph pertaining 
thereto, to Outdoor Life, and trust that your 
readers will find it entertaining. 

I was down in Southern Illinois in the fall 
of 1899, when my friend Dick Roebner and I de- 
cided we would get out our 12-gaugers and go 
down into the heavy timber along Richland 
Creek and shoot a mess of squirrels. (They 
were very plentiful that year and he was a 
poor hunter who could not get a mess of the 
frisky fellows.) 

We left our homes early the following after- 
noon, afoot, and started for tne ‘“‘bend,’’ five 
miles distant, and as we were going to still 
hunt, we preferred the afternoon. 

We succeeded in bagging nine squirrels that 
afternoon and it was late when we started on 
our way home, hunting about seventy-five yards 
apart. We had traveled but a short distance 


when, in the twilight. I espied a coon running 
through the woods. I immediately gave chase 
and after a short run, succeeded in making him 
“take a free.”” It was growing dark, and up 
among the branches of a tall oak I thought I 
saw my prize, though I wasn’t quite sure, but 
thought a little silence on my part would cause 
Mr. Coon to change his position or, better still 
come down the tree; but just then Dick, who 
seemed to feel ill at ease and who had advanced 
to within forty yards of me, called my name 

first in an ordinary tone; then as he failed to 
get an answer, he called again, this time with 
enough lung power to have been heard a half 
mile away. 

I was just about to reply—but of course if I 
had this story would never have been written— 
when the “‘goblins-’ill-get-you”’ like call ‘‘Who! 
Who! Who are You?” of an old owl rang out 
Dick detected the direction from which the 
sounds came—which by the way were from the 
tree adjoining the oak—and had advanced sev- 


eral yards when the notes, ‘“‘Who! Who! are 
You?” rang out again—this time with more 
clearness and a voice more human like. It was 


too much for Dick, however. for he replied in a 
trembling voice: “I’m Dick Roebner 
and I’m lost!’ Unable to control myself 
at this sudden speech, I laughed so loud that 
the old owl himself was so badly scared he 
flew to the lower branches of a neighboring 
hickory. 

Poor Dick—he was ‘“‘sold’’ and so mad that 
he felt like shooting me, but instead he soon 
located the guilty party and with a load of No 





Dick's Tormentor 


6s brought down the dim form, which we hap- 
pily found was only winged. Dick's coat was 
brought into use and the owl was soon made 


captive, and later, upon its recovery, was pho- 
tographed. 
The way home was made without further in 
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eident and Dick »romised me 
would keep his secret. 


anything if I 
The promise was made 
with provisos, and now that the story is four 
years old—though as fresh as yesterday, as it 
never has been told to any one, and Dick a 
thousand miles away—I feel privileged to let 
your readers know the effect the hooting of an 
owl has upon a man lost in the deep woods. 


C: J; me 


ALASKAN GAME VIOLATIONS. 


We have received a letter from W. F. Sheard 
a well-known big game hunter and sportsman 
of Tacoma, Wash., in which he complains of the 
abuses which are being repeatedly perpetrated 
against the Alaskan game laws. He says that 
the hold of the steamer Bertha, on her last trip 
down from Alaska, was full of big game heads. 
and among other things quotes a conversation 
lately had with a well-known Tacoma man who 
has spent the past year in Alaska, as follows: 

“I am greatly worried over the wanton de- 
struction of big game in Alaska, and it is a 
matter that should worry every man who is 
interested in protecting the animals that abound 
in that country from men who slaughter them 
for the mere pleasure of killing. 

“IT made it my business to watch the slaugh- 
ter of game closely while in Alaska, and I 
know positively that the law is violated at fre- 
quent intervals. 

“Now, the United States game laws especial- 
ly provide for the preservation of big game in 
Alaska. For the privilege of hunting in that 
country non-residents must obtain a _ permit 
from the Agricultural Department, and this 
privilege is only granted to men who go in to 
kill game for national museums or for trophies 
The permit only allows the killing of a certain 
number of animals, and in making application 
for the privilege the applicant must state where 
he wants to hunt and the number of animals he 
desires to kill. as well as the purpose for which 
they are to be slaughtered. 

“In my opinion, the Agricultural Department 
at Washington is very careless in giving out 
these permits. From observations I made I am 
satisfied that too many are given to foreigners 
who go racing about the world with no apparent 
object in life except the slaughter of big game 
wherever it can be found. Occasionally one of 
these foreigners exceeds the limit of his permit 
and he is arrested and fined. But he is allowed 
to Keep his trophies, and the amount of the fine 
never causes the man a moment’s worry. 

“I took pains to collect a number of names 
of men who slaughtered game in Alaska this 
year. The first on the list is Paul Neidick. a 
German. He paid the officials of the steamer 
Nome City $1,000 to land him at Seldonia. on 
Kenai peninsula, his object being to reach that 
point before any vessel carrying a party of 
hunters had arrived there. This man had a 
permit for the killing of one moose. He killed 
four and was arrested and fined $200 and al- 
lowed to keep his trophies. What does a fine 
of $200 signify to a man who would pay a steam- 
boat $1,000 to put in where he wanted to land? 

“Permits were issued to a number of other 
foreigners. Dr. Morra, a German, had a permit 
to kill moose and did not violate the law. A 
party made up of Captain Radcliffe and Mr. 
Glenn, of England, and Mr. Little, a Victoria 
taxidermist. who acted as guide, had a permit 
to kill game for the British museum. They 
killed fifteen brown bear in Alaska and then 
went to Kenai peninsula where they killed 
moose and mountain sheep. The men were ar- 
rested and tried for killing mountain sheep in 
August. Radcliffe was acquitted but Little and 
Glenn were fined $100 and $250 respectively. Cap- 
tain Radcliffe paid the fines and carried away 
the heads of the animals 


“A man named Barnum, who said he repre- 
sented the museum of natural history at Butte 
Mont., obtained a permit to kill game for that 
institution. He killed sixteen sheep, four mure 
than his permit allowed him to slaughter. He 
was arrested and acquitted by a jury and it 
was afterwards alleged that the jury acquitted 
the man because the judge showed that he was 
in favor of a conviction. It was further alleged 
that the man had perjured himself on his trial 
when he swore that he had not offered game 
heads for sale, although he afterwards admitted 
that he had sold heads to a San Francisco firm 
Later he was again arrested and tried at Val- 
dez. He was convicted and fined and his tro 
phies confiscated. 

“Among others who killed game were Lord 
Elphinstone, an Englishman: Mr. Vanderbile 
Mr. Forves and Mr. Hazzard. of Peacedale. R 
I.: Mr. Hanbury, an Englishman. None of these 
gentlemen killed more than was allowed them. 

“These are only men whom I met myself 
How many others have taken advantage of the 
permit system I am unable to say. I do feel 
that the system is being abused, however."’ 


[We covered this subject editorially in our 
Holiday Number, and believe that more atten- 
tion should be given to the Alaska game ques- 
tion, now that it is in time to save these ani 
mals.—Editor.] 


A TRIPLE DEADLOCK. 


Some hunters camped at Squaw Lake ir 
Wisconsin, were surprised lately by 
Indian arrive there from the Flam 
beau reservation with three sets of deer horns 
found by him inextricably fastened in the dead- 
lock. We believe this Flambeau Chippewa has 
the only set of three-locked antlers in the world 

It is very likely that the accident happened 
in this way: Two bucks of equal strength were 
fighting in the forest and became locked. Then, 
while they were still struggling. a third buck 
appeared and charged them both, probably re 
peatedly, until his own horns became fastened. 

The Indian says he found the horns north of 
Flambeau Lake, about a mile from the water 
They were lying on the side of a hill, and 
there were no bones near them. The condition 
of the horns proved that the fight occurred not 
more than two years ago. The antlers were al! 
of full-grown bucks. showing eight and ten 
points each. 

The third pair had been driven into the 
others just above where they were joined, and 
the tines were about equally locked with those 
of the others. 

They were not broken or chipped in any way 
which seems to indicate that when the third 
buck had made his last charge he was fastened 
so firmly that there was no room for any one 
of his points to play in the forks of the others 
Indeed, we are informed, all the horns were so 
stoutly joined that they could not be moved at 
all They are as rigid as if molded in that 
fashion from steel. 


northern 
seeing an 


Messrs, E. H. Morse of Connecticut, and E. C. 
A. Becker of Massachusetts, engaged in a most 
successful big game hunt in Maine during the 
past fall, a story of which will be written by 
Mr. Morse for Outdoor Life, illustrated with 
splendid photographs taken by both gentlemen 
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DR. J. W- SHULTS. p Sh 


AN ACCOMPLISHED WESTERN SPORTSMAN. 


Dr. Shults has reluctantly permitted us to publish his picture, as he is a modest, retiring 
gentleman and does not seek notoriety. The request to do so was made by the editor of this 
magazine. The doctor’s manner of writing is a taking and interesting one, free from tech- 
nicality, plain and unassuming as the man. He does not forget the details and little things, 
and never forgets to throw in a little pepper and salt as he goes along, which is highly essen- 
tial for good broth. His descriptive faculties are very good, and anyone who has read his de- 
scription of loading the old flint-lock in ‘“‘Take The Boy Along.”’ will agree with us. He is the 
author of “Wild Ducks as Decoys,’’ ‘“‘A Bare Story,’’ “Bay Bird Shooting in North Carolina,”’ 
etc. One of his stories will appear in each number of Outdoor Life for the next six months. 

The doctor says of himself: ‘‘The original stock of Schultzs landed on (then) Manhattan 
Island over a hundred years ago. My grandfather was clad in a pair of fine Bass-wood shoes 
and large china pipe with a very long stem. which permitted the bowl] to reach the waist band 
With beer inside and pipe out his stomach was kept comfortably warm through the coldest 
weather. My mother’s people landed at the same place at a later period. Her grandfather 
(I understand) wore a substantial pair of hob-nailed shoes and smoked a clay pipe which was 
the fashion of the time. He possessed no coat of arms, but arms in his coat, and it is said that 
with his right he could wield a schalala second-to-none at Donabrook Fair. The wanderings of 
this illustrious pair and how their families got together I know not, but I was born in Augusta 
county, Old Virginia. when a mere child, and having sprung from a mongrel stock I cannot 
claim to be an F. F. V., but size myself 2s a second F. V. When I gloated over the fact to 
my wife once, that I was born in Old Virginia, I heard her remark in an undertone to a lady 
visitor, that “it was the only thing that I had to be proud of.’’ The picture that I send you 
was made from a photo taken several years ago. Recently I sat for photos and when finished 
they looked so horribly real that I refused to take them. The Supreme Court has just handed 
down a decision that my genealogy shows that I am eligible for membership in the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians as well as the Sons of Herman.” 


VIOLATIONS IN TEXAS. of the state, in direct violation of our game 
laws. As soon as this information reached me 
Ll reported the fact to the Federal authorities at 
Washington and hope to be successful in tracing 
Editor Outdoor Life—Through your most ex- the guilty parties up and prosecuting them to 
cellent magazine I would like to say to Colo- the fullest extent. S. R. HOWE. 
rado sportsmen who come to Texas shooting SA 
that you are more than welcome, but you must [This information should have been conveyed 
; , . : oy to the state game department, as the Federal 
obey our laws. You are posted, and know just Government has nothing to do with the enforce- 
what our game laws are. Recently a narty ment of the state game laws.—Editor.] 
came to Texas from your state, leaving the 
main line of the Fort Worth and Denver City Colorado and Maine are the only states that 
Ry. at Amarillo, and going out east over the require every person who imports any live game 
“Choctaw” into the chicken ranges, killed great to secure beforehand a permit for such importa- 
quantities of prairie chickens and took them out tion. 


Fort Worth, Texas, Dec. 1, 1908. 
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FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH. 


Prairie Sharp-Tailed Grouse. 


Male—Upper parts black, with narrow bars 
of buff, and buff mottlings; wings like back, 
with broad, central white streaks on scapulars; 
under parts, white, with black spots on throat 
and fore part of neck; wide marks of dark 
brown near the center of the feathers, most dis- 
tinct on breast and flanks, paling as they near 
the lower part of body. 
with stringy, pale brown 


Legs and toes covered 
feathers. Length, 16 


in.; wing, 8%; tail, 5%. 
There is a sub-species of this bird called the 
“Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse,"’ but so near 


alike are they that a separate description is un- 
necessary. The range of this bird covers from 
the prairied countries of Eastern Colorado, the 
Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois, 
and extends from Wisconsin and Montana on 
the north to New Mexico and adjoining states. 

The nest is placed in any light cover such as 
bush or grass, the eggs being buff. speckled 
with bright brown. The number of eggs is 
usually eleven or twelve, one brood each sea- 
son being raised. We extract the following 
from “Upland Game Birds,’’ by Edwin Sandys 
and others. to show the sporting feature of 
these birds: 

“The sport afforded by this is of a 
very high order. At the opening of the sea- 
son it lies well to the dog, and springs with the 
usual whirr of wings, at the same time utter- 
ing a vigorous clucking, which is repeated again 
and again as the birds speed away, alternately 
flapping and sailing. When driven to brush 
they very frequently behave not unlike quail, 
flushing close at hand, and offering the prettiest 
of single chances." 


grouse 


NOTICE. 


Extra prints of our 3-color frontispieces pub- 
lished in current or back numbers will be sent 
to any address at the low price of 5 cents 
each. or three for 10 cents. No sportsman 
should miss this opportunity of making a col- 
lection of the favorite American game birds 
and water fowl. 


“ISLANDS” OF DUCKS. 


Mr. C. M. Hicklin, of Denver, general western 
agent of the Mallory Line, spent a week dyring 
November at the great duck-shooting preserves 
of the Bear River Duck club, in Utah, and re- 
lates the following curious incident which hap- 
pened to his associate on the hunt. Mr. E. G. 
Warfield, assistant traffic manager of the Mal- 
lory Line, which shows how plentiful the ducks 
are in that vicinity: On his first day on the 
lake Mr. Warfield told the guide that he did not 
care to go far and would be satisfied with the 
shooting at the nearest blinds. Pointing to an 
island up the lake, he told the guide that he 
would like to try his luck there. The guide said 
nothing, but did as requested As they ap- 
proached the whole island up and flew 
away, leaving the water clear It was merely 
an immense flock of ducks 


rose 


TEXAS LAWS TO BE UPHELD. 


The Texas sportsmen are proving to the world 
that they are true as steel when it comes to a 
question of upholding the present game laws of 
that state. As published in this magazine be- 
fore, the market hunters and game dealers of 
Texas have been raising a fund to prove if pos- 
sible the unconstitutionality of the present law. 
in order that they can continue to carry on their 
compaign of slaughter and be allowed to buy 
and sell ducks and other game birds in the open 
market. When the sportsmen of Houston 
learned of the situation they came to the front 
with popular subscriptions and at last accounts 
had raised something like $200 to prosecute a 
“ase pending in Galveston wherein a professional! 
hunter desired to make a test of the law. 

A special attorney has been employed by 
these Houston humanitarians and ere this is in 
print we hope the case will be decided as it 
should be—in their favor. We take great pleas- 
ure in appending herewith a table showing the 
contributors in question. We are sorry we can- 
not print the list in gold: 


C. G. Pilot $25.00 Bryan Heard $15.00 
T. W. House ... 253.00 H. B. Rice. . 10.00 
E. W. Sewall .. . 2.00 .Theo. & C, L ; 
W. D. Cleveland.. 15.00 Bering 10.00 
H. B. Williamson.. 10.00 John Lang 10.00 
Sam Mclihenny Jr 5.00 Dan Japhet 10.00 
Louis Schweikardt 5.00 Mr. Baldwin .. 5.00 
G. F, Eberle 5.00 Mr. Mack ..... 5.00 
B. F. Culmore 2.50 Ben Schwartz 5.00 
T. S. Vick 1.00 H. T. Warner 5.00 
A. Heavin 1.00 J. A. McKinney 2.50 
J. P. Westcott.... 10 


A PRINCE OF SPORTSMEN SPEAKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Fully appreciative of 
your kind invitation to report for publication the 
leading incidents of my hunt in northern Mon- 
tana this fall, I will state briefly that really 
nothing happened that would be of readable in- 
terest to your magazine’s patrons, and that 
everything was done in the regular way, with 
nothing startling to chronicle. We were absent 
from St, Paul nearly three weeks, and had the 
usual mishaps linked with the same pleasures 
as of old, probably more intense as we grow 
older and as the Indian sumnier of our lives 
comes on faster. We all killed our lawful al- 
lotment of game, and came home satisfied fully 
in every way. On the brow of the last hill sep- 
arating us from so-called civilization, I turned 
to the evergreen forest behind me, and as hot 
tears gushed to my eyes, I waved my hand in 
a sad farewell and said, “Good bye, woods and 
glades and sparkling streams; good bye, velvet- 
eyed, noisless footed dwellers of the wilds; good 
bye, weird unseen musicians, whose crooning 
cadences in the pined boughs is heavenly music 
to the hunter’s soul; goodbye all, but hearken 
ye, it is only eleven months more and I will be 
with you again.”’ 

We arrived home safely, and at once plunged 
into the intricacies of how to successfully make 
a living for our different broods. I have just 
read the December number of your admirable 
magazine, and there are a few words that I 
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cannot restrain from writing, and emphatically 
so at that. I have noticed several letters you 
have published lately from hunters who object 
to your non-resident license fee. One writer 
(Mr. Baker) says the non-resident fee in Wis- 
consin is $20. He its mistaken; it is $25. Pray, 
where will Mr. Baker, Mr. Spencer, or any of 
them go for big game hunting and find free ac- 
cess to the game that lawfully belongs to each 
separate state? All states in which game 
abounds now have a license fee attached to the 
hunting privilege. and in three states (I think) 
non-residents are not permitted to hunt under 
any conditions. This, however. is carrying the 
thing a little too far, and is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. The citizens of Colorado need pass no 
sleepless nights worrying about the loss of reve- 
nue occasioned by these fellows going else- 
where to hunt, If they come to Michigan, Wis- 
consin, or Minnesota, we will get it sure. and 
what is your loss is our gain. This talk of 
loss of money ebecause your people have woke 
up at last and have put a price on one of your 
natural resources, is all rot anyway. I remem- 
ber a few years ago when Wisconsin had no 
license fee or any restrictions whatever on its 
hunting privileges. They used to come up from 
Ohio in car loads, bring everything with them, 
eat their last meal in the depot, walk out in the 
big timber, slaughter everything in sight. ship 
it home as baggage on a cheap return ticket. 
and possibly leave fifteen cents each in Wis- 
consin. Then you ought to have heaid them 
howl when up-to-date game laws were passed: 
how we would suffer from loss of money 
brought in by tourists, etc. But the northwest 
has lived through it. and prospered fairly well. 
You are simply going through the experience 
we have had, and I guarantee you will live 
through it. If these kickers want big game 
hunting and a taste’of venison very bad they 
will take out a license like men, every one of 
them. It is especially amusing to read our 
friend Spencer's letter, from ‘‘one of the grand- 
est agricultural states in the Union.’’ One would 
think from his description of his state, that 
money would be so nlentiful, that the mere pal- 
try bagatelle of $25 for the privilege of escaping 
from his wind-swept desert and abiding a while 
in one of God's own choice spots of earth, lovely 
Colorado, would be cheap indeed. And so it is, 
and they all will think so as soon as they get 
used to it. 

Outdoor Life stick to your guns; we are all 
with you. GEORGE HALL, 

St. Paul, Minn. 


OPPER OPPOSED. 





Denver, Colo., Dec. 1, 198. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December issue 
of Outdoor Life you publish a letter addressed to 
you by Mr. F. Opper, the famous cartoonist. in 
which he takes occasion to rebuke sportsmen 
for killing game, and Outdoor Life for publish- 
ing accounts of the killing. 

Mr. Opper is not without a sense of humor, 
and it has occurred to me that he may have 
been exercising it in this letter, for if you take 
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it seriously it really sounds very much like “‘the 
devil rebuking sin.’’ 

We poor hunters go forth to slay—about once 
a year—but really we don’t do as much harm as 
Mr. Opper might suppose from reading our ac- 
counts of the awful carnage. But Mr. Opper 
may his pencil never grow dull—slays continu- 
ously, and makes a virtue of it. His game is 
man, and his favorite hunting ground the fleld 
of politics. Who is there so unfamiliar with the 
front pages of the great modern newspapers as 
not to have seen the name of Opper modestly 
signed to pictures of the game he is pursuing? 
What man of national prominence has not felt 
the keen knife of this ruthless destroyer thrust 
beneath his political cuticle, literally skinning 
him alive? The pain he inflicts may be mental 
rather than physical, but it is genuine pain 
nevertheless, and if it does not always carry 
with it fatal results, it is through no fault of 
Mr. Opper. Just ask Senator Hanna about it. 

Then again, Mr. Opper’s pursuit of game is 
so comprehensive. He takes in whole political 
parties, and the mental anguish and distress he 
has caused are simply immeasurable. Does he 
think that the Republican party will ever rise 
up and call him blessed? No. no, Mr. Opper; if 
the Republicans had their way they would legis- 
late for a perpetual open season on you which 
would soon lead to your extermination. Neither 
the Constitution nor ‘“‘the freedom of the press’’ 
would avail to save you. You would 
have to get off the earth. 

Mr. Opper’s victims may writhe in agony; in 
their wrath they may even unjustly dub him a 
slayer of reputation and an assassin of charac- 
ter. but he goes on and on, calm and serene 
in the knowledge that it is Art—nothing less. 

As a sportsman I have killed some game, and 
I have never prolonged its suffering. But Op- 
per—heart of flint—kills his unsuspecting game 
by inches. To my certain Knowledge he has 
been flaying some of his victims for years, and 
hasn't put them out of their misery yet. Still 
I am a keen admirer of Mr. Opper. As a con- 
sistent Democrat I rejoice in anything which 
may serve to harass the ungodly Republicans, 
and so long as he confines his attacks to mem- 
bers of that party. he shall find me shouting 
approval in the sacred name of poltiical purity. 
and of ‘“‘Art.’’ 


simply 


FREDERICK W,. LOWERY 





There was a good attendance at the annual 
meeting of the Colorado Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association in Denver on Nov. 3. While 
much opposition was shown to the present 
game law, the concensus of opinion was that 
the sportsmen should uphold the law in every 
respect and put forth renewed labors next year 
for a better one. Much good has been done in 
the past year by this association and a big in- 
crease in interest and membership is looked for- 
ward to for the coming year. Meetings will 
hereafter be held once every month. The new 
officers elected for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Rudolf Borcherdt; vice-president, Dr. A 
H. Ketcham; secretary, E. L. Bostwick: treas- 
urer. B. F, Vreeland. 
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OPPER’S IDEAS UNPOPULAR. 
Pueblo, Colo., Nov. 27th, 1908. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just completed 
reading your December number from cover to 
cover, and wish to make a few remarks on the 
letter of F, Opper, published therein. Your re- 
ply to this communication is somewhat mild. It 
is unfortunate that men of genius often hold 
views that the individual with ordinary common 
sense cannot understand. 

Does not Mr. Opper Know that in late sup- 
pers the cold bird has been ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered by some hunter, or, what is worse, by 
some butcher? Which best tickles the palate 
the plain steak or the venison steak? All man- 
kind, with few unimportant exceptions, eat 
meat. Killing game is generally done by people 
who have ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body.” It 
is refreshing to get away to the woods and 
streams where men with hothouse ideas are not 
to be found Cc. O. CHIPMAN 


REWARDS FOR LAW-BREAKERS. 


The Browning Bros. Co of Ogden, Utah 
have established a precedent that if followed by 
our other large concerns would soon disrupt the 
illegitimate business of the fish dynamiters 
They have a standing offer of $50 for the con- 
viction of anyone blowing up fish with Giant 
powder in the state of Utah, and only recently 
were called upon to pay this amount to O. A 
Slade of Lehi, Utah. Mr. Slade caught a man 
named Batsen, blowing up fish in this manner 
and immediately upon receipt of satisfactory 
proof the Browning Bros. Co. forwarded their 
check. This is one of the most systematic and 
effectual ways of ridding the communities of 
these disreputable law-breakers, and the above 
company cannot be too highly commended for 
their liberality. 


AGAINST THE KNOCKER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a steady reader 
of Outdoor Life, buying it at the news stands. 
I want to say “amen’’ to M. T. Byrh’s state- 
ment in your December number. If there is 
anything I detest it’s a “‘knocker,’’ on account 
of some private business spite. 
referred to in Brother B's expects its 
readers to tolerate a lot of rot which every one 
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letter 





well knows to be the dirtiest kind of dirt. | 
for one would rather see a sportsman’s maga 
zine devote more time and space to good, clean 
wholesome reading, and less space to “roast- 
ing’’ manufacturers whom every sportsman 
knows to be reliable, and whose goods every one 
knows to be standard. 

I thoroughly enjoy reading Outdoor Life and 
like your stand in the matter of game pro 
tection. I believe the license law to be the best 
way to obtain money for the enforcement of the 
game laws. Surely any true sportsman will 
not kick on paying for a license. It’s the 
poacher who finds fault with the license and the 


state that requires it. I say, “‘Pay your license 


and thereby enjoy your sport the longer 

Wishing vou every success, I am your truly 
Wells, Minn Cc. F. SWEET 
E. P. Swarts, who has been “‘wolfing’’ the en- 


tire summer, was in Roswell to-day with a lobo 
wolf skin and scalp. He received $10 for the 


scalp and $2 for the skin. He says: “I have 
been “wolfing’’ all summer for J. F. Hinkle 
and I have trapped and killed 104 lobo wolves 
since June. I use a chemical bait for trapping 


but I will not tell what it is. I make the bait 
myself, and the wolves are very fond of it. and 
it works like a charm. Occasionally I catch a 
skunk, but with skunks you can only sell the 
skins.’’"—Roswell (N. M.) Record 


J. M. Woodard. Colorado's efficient game com- 
missioner, is to be congratulated for the diplo- 
matic and satisfactory manner in which he dis- 
pelled the Ute Indian raid into Routt county 
Colo., the past fall. When Mr. Woodard heard 
the Indians were coming on their annual game- 
hunting pilgrimage he immediately took a train 
for Rifle, thence staged to Meeker. and 
there went northward on horseback 
struck the camp of the Indians. 
conference with 
the Indian police, 


from 
until he 
He held a short 
Captain Shavano, captain of 

who informed Mr. Woodard 
that he had already received orders from Indian 
Agent Mercer, of the White Rocks Agency, to 
return with the Indians to the reservation, and 
that he would go back immediately. The con- 
ciliatory action taken by Agent Meeker was due 
to correspondence which had previously passed 
between him, Mr. Woodard and Governor Pea 


body 









































Discussions on loads, calibers. 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets en big 


recoil, 


game. 
and shooters. 


TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


on record in 
this month 
weaknesses of 
vindi- 


The greatest trap shooting year 
the world’s history draws to a close 
Self-laudation is not one of the 
this. magazine, but for the purpose of 


cating the predictions made in these columns 
last January we deem it well to call attention 
to this fact. Then, reasoning from the tenden- 


cies of the past year, and the manifest signs of 
the times, we predicted great progress in the 
art of trap shooting during the year, and the re- 
ports published in this department in the brief- 
est possible form are a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of this great American pastime The 
sport, too, has developed along the most healthy 
and desirable lines. While tournament work has 
gone on growing rapidly, inter-city. county and 
individual matches have come rapidly into fa- 
vor. These are the more desirable because they 
foster the social end of the sport, and tend to 
enlist the enthusiasm and the consequent co-op 
eration of new men, which is the greatest guar- 
antee of the perpetuity of the game. The indi- 
vidual average work of the experts, was of 
a higher order than has been attained in 
previous year, showing that even here where in 


too, 


any 


some instances the summit seems to have been 
reached, it is still possible to improve 
_ . . 

Let the tide roll on. It is a truly noble sport 
worthy of the endorsement and support of every 
good American citizen. The love of the gun in 
any class of its uses is a mark of the heroic 
nature of the men who make and maintain this 
as the greatest nation of modern times 


* + 

John W. Garrett of Colorado Springs, 
ed Wm, Clayton of Kansas City, at 
Springs on December 2, in a 100-bird shoot for 
the Denver Post Trophy, by the score of 90 to 
85. Mr, Garrett shot from the 2l-yard mark and 
Mr. Clayton from 17 yards. The officers were 
as follows: A. J. Lawton and A. Meredith, ref- 
erees; D. L. Macafree, judge; D. C. Sanderson 
and Fred Moore, scorers. The trophy mentioned 
was first won by Mr. Garrett at last summer's 
tournament of the Denver Trap Club, and is em- 
blematic of the championship of the state. 

At the Thanksgiving shoot of the Steamboat 
Springs (Colo.) Trap Club, Mr. E. E. Baer made 
a score of 117 out of a possible 125; Mr. A. G. 
Maasdam 107. and L. 8S. McFadden 107. 


vee 


defeat- 
Colorado 


There is strong talk of a systematic South- 
ern circuit, to embrace most of the Southern 
States and covering the months of January, 
February and March. Such a nian should be 





trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. 


Also 


Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 





Many 


shoot 


successful and generally satisfactory 
northern men hesitate to go far south to 
in the summer months, but would be delighted 


to do so during the time of snows and ice on 


their own club ranges. 
.* 7 . 
The trade representatives of most of the am 
munition and gun companies are moving east- 


ward this month, to meet at headquarters and 


confer with regard to plans for another year's 
work. 
- ” > 
The program of the Interstate Association for 
1904. which will be announced the latter part of 
this month, is awaited with interest by the trap 
shooting fraternity. The association has prom- 
ised a greater number of tournaments to the 
West, than in any previous year 
>. ~ - 
An Englishman has come to this country and 


won an important shooting match against a 
representative American shooter. This happened 
in a fifty bird match at pigeons at the Carteret 
Club grounds last month. Let us hope that the 
visitor’s compeers will take courage from this 
incident, and conclude to send a team to com- 
pete with us for national honors in a tourney 
at the St. Louis world’s fair next summer. It is 
said that Australia is anxious to send a team of 
this kind, but in deference to the mother coun- 
try is inclined to give J. Bull the call. 
’ ¢- & 


The Month’s Records. 
S. Boa at Shelbyville, Ind.. Oct. 21 


first 


lost 9 in 


180. 
H. Waters at Hamilton. O.. Nov. 5-6: lost 35 
50 


in 350. 

W. Huff at Raleigh, N. C.. Oct. 22-23: lost 17 
in 405. 

J. M. Hughes at French Lick. 


29; lost 54 in 600. 


Ind., 


Oct. 27- 


Cc. E. McCord, at Avon, Pa., Oct. 23: lost 11 
in 180. : . 

C. W. Phellis. at Franklin, O., Nov. 4-5; lost 
26 in 320. 

P. W. Kiester at Charleston, Ill.. Oct. 2 
lost 7 in ; 

Cc. W. Budd and W. S. Hoon at Boone, Ia. 
Nov. 4; lost 27 in 200. 

Ch. “we Budd at Calamus, Ia.. Nov. 6: lost 
29 in 230. 

F. C. Riehl at McClusky, Ill.. Nov. 5: lost 10 
in 100. 

A. P. McDowell at Audobon, Ia., Nov. 3; lost 
14 in 175. 

G. Rupert at Decatur, IIl.. Nov. 3: lost 8 in 
150. 

*. Gilbert at Davenport. Ia.. Nov. 10-12: lost 
16 in 440. 

Ww. = Heer at Salina, Kans... Nov. 17-19: lost 
25 in 
‘ -s Money at Colorado Springs. Nov. 14: lost 
2 in 

F. C. Riehl at Newborn, Ill.. Nov. 26: lost 
7 in 100. 

Arthur Gamble at Cincinnati, Nov. 14: lost 7 


in 100. 


WEWANEE. 
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RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 


W. KING, JR., PRES'T COLO. RIFLE ASS'N. 


BY D. 


The annual Election Day 100 Shot individual 
championship match, held Nov. 8rd at the 
Greenville shooting park, Jersey City, developed 
several surprises and also demonstrated several 
points of interest to riflemen. - The committee 
in charge of the shoot had considerable difficulty 
in deciding whether telescope sights were to be 
allowed or not. They finally left it to a vote of 
the contestants present, and they voted to al- 
low them. There was considerable dissatisfac- 
tion shown, however, and some left the range 
not caring to compete under the conditions 

. . > 

The fact that the record of 2,257 points, held 
by Michael Dorrler, was raised 44 points, or to 
2,301, by Dr. W. G. Hudson, who used an ordi- 
nary globe and aperture sight on a 12-lb. rifle 
without palm rest proves conclusively that the 
attachments so vigorously protested by some 
are of no use or advantage to some shooters 
It goes to prove that if a man has perfect eye- 
sight and can tell exactly where he is holding a 
telescope is of no advantage, and to some people 
a detriment, as it magnifies the variations in 
their holding to such an extent as to bother 
them. It also proves that to a man so consti- 
tuted that he can rest his elbow handily upon 


his hip and hold the rifle comfortably on his 
fingers at the proper elevation, the palm rest 
is of no advantage 
_ * > 
It is unjust to compel a man to use any cer- 


tain sight as there are hardly two persons who 
see alike, or to restrict them to any certain po- 
sition of holding, as they are not formed alike. 
Allow every one to suit himself for best results 
and it’s results we want. 
. — > 
While Dr. Hudson's score was 76 points ahead 
of his nearest competitor there were several who 
made a creditable showing. The surprise of the 
event outside of the wonderful showing of Dr. 
Hudson, was the work of L. P. Ittel of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., who, while not finishing, his score 
was not up to the expectations of his western 
friends at least. 
Dr. Hudson's 100 shots, which is a record 
on the German Ring target, were as follows. 
22 23 23 25 24 21 22 20 25 23—228 
20 23 24 22 22 25 24 23 24 25299 
24 21 24 22 24 25 23 24 25 24—296 
23 23 23 23 24 23 25 24 23 20—233 
23 23 23 23 22 20 22 24 22 23-295 
) 23—226 
21 23 25 24 23 22 23 25 25 25—236 
23—227 


20 21 21 24 20 25 25 24 23 23~99% 
2% 22 2% 2 22 22 21 24 23 24—939 
—2,301 
. _ > 
The others finished in the following order: 
Messrs. Kelly, Ross, Pope and Roberts, using 


telescope sights—J. E. Kelly, 2,225: F. C. Ross. 
2,201; Chas. Bischoff, 2,182; H. M. Pope, 2,173: W. 
A. Trevis, 2,168; Geo. Schlicht, 2,160: R. Gunte. 
2,188; J. Jaufman, 2, 109; H. Allen, 2,094: Aug. 
Kronsburg, 2,059: G. Worn, 2,051: L. P. Hausin. 
2.041; H. 8. Roberts, 2,083: L. P. Ittel. 2,084: L. 


Wamer, 1,999: C. G. Zetten, 1,983; A. Bergeron. 
1,965; Geo. Bain, 1.925; H. Fenworth, 1,883; A. 


Hbaleh, 1,859; T. H. Keller, 1,741; J. Ruckle, 1,632; 
Geo. Ludwig. 1,619; Owen Smith, 1,682; O. C. 
Boyce, 1,754; P. Androssy, 1,737. Messrs. Hausin, 
Ittel, Ludwig, Smith, Boyce and Androssy could 
not complete their last score on account of dark- 


ness. 
sas 


A. Topperwein has again raised the record 
by breaking 1,500 regulation blue rocks in suc- 
cession, with a rifle, thrown in the air, the first 
1,000 at a distance of 30 feet and the last 500 at 
40 feet. If they are going to do this kind of 
shooting why don’t they adopt a standard size 
of target and have them thrown at some speci- 
fied distance. As it is now every one uses any 
size object they desire and throw them them 
from any distance. How is any one to compare 
their respective records? Another thing. While 
that style of shooting is quite difficult to the 
ordinary shot, it seems too easy a game for 
those accustomed to it. It would be mor2 in- 
teresting to either use smaller targets or shoot 
at a greater distance. Those long strings of 
consecutive breaks get monotonous Make it 
harder and the interest will increase. 

ff. 


The list of guides and sportsmen who hav: 
been killed or wounded by being mistaken for 
game and shot by comrades is reaching its 
usual large proportions. There should be laws 
passed by every state making it a penitentiary 
offense for any one shooting at or killing a 
fellow hunter, even by mistake; this would cer- 
tainly have a tendency to make people more 
careful. Sportsmen (7?) are entirely too apt to 
shoot at any moving object, or into a clump of 
bushes to see what's there, without thinking of 
the possible results. There should be a copy of 
such a law attached to every gun sold and to 
every hunting license issued, and any offender 
should receive a severe sentence and never b« 
allowed another license to use a gun 

* . @ 

At the regular shoot of the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association at Walnut Hill. Nov. 14th, Mr 
I. James scored the possible 120 points, shooting 
from a rest on the Standard American target 
Mr. James is the fourth nerson who has ever 
accomplished this feat at Walntt Hill. It is a 
very difficult feat and shows a remarkable de- 
gree of accuracy in gun, ammunition, judgment 
of the light, mind, and the holding of the gun 
He also made 119 on Nov. 2ist. 


In this department of our December number 
under the heading “‘A Possible 75," the target 
reproduced was stated to be full size. It was 
only the intention to run a cut of the bullseye 
which would have been full size in the cut, but 
through an error in giving instructions to the 
engraver the full target was reproduced. 

Mr. W. McGee of Oriskany, N. Y., has writ- 
ten us a long letter detailing at length the 
many advantages of the Muzzle Vent for rifles 
(made by P. E. Kent of Elmira, N. Y.) which 
we hope to publish shortly. 
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The High Power - Big Caliber Discussion. 


BREWSTER TO BRYANT. 


Editor 
the current 


Outdoor Life Mr. Bryant's letter 
Life 
observing 


Outdoor furnishes a 
rare opportunity for the 
note the 
phase of human n: 
viduals. It 


issue of 
reader t 


evolution of an opinion, and exhibits 


peculiar to certain indi 
will be remembered that, in the be- 
ginning of this controversy he characterized my 
statement of the recoil of the proposed new 
moose rifle as “nothing but a joke,” still he 
unwilling to fair and 
offer a word in 
ment. After fruitless attempts to induce him to 
put himself on record in some intelligible form 
I suggested what I conceived 
but which did not bear 
whereupon he took 
such basis of his 


iture 


was 
take a 


sgquar 
quare 


stand or 


single support of his state 


mind 


was in his 
him out in his assertion 


courage and declared that 


Was the argument. Later he 


says: ‘“‘Well, now a few*words concerning thos 
figures 34.49 foot-pounds Why does Mr. Brew- 


insist on placing 


Has 
He now says: “I am not 


ster them before us month 


ifter month? anyone ever denied them? 
disputing the recoil of 
the high-pressure rifles } think that the 30-40 
and .85 Winchester 95 have a pretty fair 
kick.”” Right here I want to remind my recalci- 
trant brother that these ‘fair kicks’’ amount t 
only from -fourth to one-third of the 
‘‘joke,”’ ‘tively Returning to his 
He asks: “But doubt the 
if we should enlarge the chamber of the .) or 
35 cal: model °'% to contain enoi 
der to 
city to 


model 


about one 
respec 
does anyone 
igh black pow 
give equal range, penetration 
the bullet?’ I. for 
doubts as to the 


and velo- 
entertain n¢ 


one, 


iggest that my 


result, and s 
brother now 
namely: The excessiv: 
Add this to the 
to get the full value of the 

Putting aside the pressure of the atmosphere 
in the Mr. 
smokeless powder wo 


consider an “‘unconsidered factor,” 
weight of black 
weight of the bullet if you wish 


“ioke.”” 


powder 


bore, it is Bryant's opinion that 
ld give the greater recoil 
in a barrel with a quick twist. as the 

would have the greater. twist to be forced 
through. Pardon me, my brother, for finding so 
much fault with your opinions, but I must 
set you right, for with a 
and a given weight and 
recoil would be the same with any and all 
or with a smoothbore, for it is due to 
the VELOCITY OF TRANSLATION ONLY 
ind is independent of the , 
thinks that 
men are 


bullet 


igain 
given weight of rifle 
velocity of bullet the 
twists, 


twist Mr. Bryant 
“many times the opinions of 
worth more 
universe Not 
brother. Mr 
in experience 


twleve 
than all the figures in the 
when their opinions are wrong 
Bryant says that he is not lackir 
with guns and 
added benefit of the 
other sportsmen. 
Now, I fully appreciate the value of practical 
experience, having shot some myself, and I will 
say that my brother must have kept pretty 
busy if I do not lead him by several laps. Big 
game hunting ditto. I have deal 
of experimenting with guns past 


ammunition, and 
has the ex pe 


merous 


rience of nu 


done a 
during 


good 
the 


thirty-five years, but have not as yet been able 
time as I would 
exhaustive 

shooting slate pencils from a target rifle, but 
f my life is spared I hope to be able t lo so 
before I ‘back 

Mr. Bryant will earn the everlasting gratitude 
of. all lovers of the rifle, by giving us the re 
sults of his experiments along that line .not neg- 


o devote as much 


rry out an series of experiments 


become a 


number 


lecting to mention the lubricant used ength 
and weight of slate pencil, pitch of rifling, et« 
Such information cannot but be of inestimable 
value to the inexperienced  rifleman who 
may wish to investigate along the same line 
By his zeal in this direction my brother illus 
trates how the inquiring mind is ever pushing 
on to results which are at once interesting and 


f the highest practical value to mankind 

I will state for Mr. Bryant's’ information 
that in considering the question of recoil of 
rifles, it is customary to bring to th ilcula 


the weight and velocity of the projectile 
the weight of the rifle and the acceleration of 
gravity, which is commonly represented 
pressure of the atmosphere in the 
I think it may be 
error in the result. I will here state as a 
matter of interest, that I have 
photograph of a flying bullet shot from a 


icher rifle, 


ignoring the 


bore 





discarded without ma 
before me a 
Mann 
taken at the distance of five feet 
from the muzzle, and at right angle to its 
flight It shows the point of the bullet “‘shed- 
off the atmosphere somewhat in the 
umbrella, at an angle of 
with the longitudinal 
vacuum extending back 
the lands, which grooves 
irified air. back to the 
which occurs another vacuum of 
xtent, the outline of which forms a 
lore acute angle with the axis of bullet 
does the forward vacuum. The whole f 
1 very interesting study, and I regret that the 
limits of the picture cut off the place where the 
ompressed air in front blends with the rarified 
air in the rear, which follows up somewhat in 
the form of a truncated about two 
thirds of a caliber from the base of the bullet 
I have had this photograph laid awa 
to-day I took it up again. I 
next letter, Mr. Bryant will 
“knew all the time’ that the re 
34.49 foot-pounds 

JI. K. BREWSTER, JR 


form 
ibout 40 
axis, producing 
to the grooves cut 
. ng’ off 


base of the bullet, 








an open 


degrees 





are “‘spinni 
the r 
behind lesser 
rather 

than 


irnishes 


cone to 


vy for years 
anticipate 


until 
that, in his “own 


up’’ that he 


would be 


THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a subs 


o your valuable magazine and am very much 
interested in the big caliber rifle discussion. |! 


have hunted in Montana and the Little Missouri 
bad lands for nearly twenty years, and have 
used all kinds of rifles, but my experience has 


been that it is not the rifle alone that 
but the man behind the gun 
W. H. EMMI’ 


KiAl's *he 


game 
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COMMENTS ON THE KRAG. 





Editor Outdoor Life In the December num- 
ber of Outdoor Life Mr. Bryant has given us a 
very interesting article on the big caliber dis- 
cussion. One of the paragraphs in this article 
refers to the accuracy of the Krag rifle at long 
range, and in it he accuses me of being rather 
dilatory and also seems to doubt the truth of 


my statement Like Mr. Lehle I prefer being 
left out of this discussion, and it was never my 
intention when I 
peared in your 
into this discussion, but rather to call 


I 


wrote the article which ap- 
magazine for October, to enter 
atten- 
tion to some grave defects in modern rifles. But 
Mr. Bryant's criticism on the information which 
I offered is so severe that I cannot pass it by 
without notice. 


In the first place he qi Ss me as saying that 
the Krag is accurate at 1,800 vards If he will 
read my article again he will see tl 
its accuracy at 1,200 yards In the 


several riflemen at Sea Girt m 
scores at this range 
Mr. Bryant 


with the 

then accuses m«¢ of 
months late in learning that he was behind the 
ig t be inaccurate be 
yond 800 yards. I can state that I knew Mr 
Bryant was behind time the moment I read his 
article, but owi 


times in stating the Kr 





to my being very busy with 
my company on the target rane 
time unable to give the é 
deserved. This statement of Mr. Bryant's was 
if I remember rightly, that the Krag rifle is in- 
accurate beyond 800 yards and that the bullet 
drifts and keyholes badly. This statement was 
made sometime in the spring of 1903 If Mr 
sryant will turn to the made by the 
American team in their contest with the Can: 


I was at that 





the attention it 


scores 


dian team and the Ulster Rift ssociation in 
September, 1901, I think he will realize that he 
{is just about a year and a half too late in his 
statement If he still believes the Krag inac- 
curate let him turn again to the scores made 
this year in the National Trophy match. the 
Dryden Match and the various individual 


matches at Sea Girt. or. fi 
turn to my scores made in the United 
States Army competitions which I lucky 
enough to win this year. 

But discussions are not of 1 
anyone. Every rifleman scans the columns of 
your magazine for information and Mr. Bryant 
has asked for some on the new Springfield rifle. 
which perhaps I can give him and which mav 
be of some information to other riflemen. There 
are several reasons why the army has aban- 
doned the Krag rifle in favor of the 
In the order of their importance these are as 
follows: First, the necessity for mors rapidly 
charging the magazine by the use of the clip; 
second, the desire for a flatter trajectory to 
keep pace with other nations: third, the desire 
throughout the army for a shorter barrel, which 
would be handier for quick work in the brush. 
The Krag could not well be adapted to a clip 
system of loading without extensive changes in 
the action, and on account of its single locking 
lug it was unsafe to increase the breech pres- 


irther still, let him 
own 
was 


benefit to 


new arm. 





sure to obtain additional velicity. Therefore an 
different action was the result. The 
new action is far better and stronger than the 
old and an ideal one in every way. The bullet 
is exactly the same as the present Krag bullet 
nd sufficient of Laflin & Rand W. A. powder 
is used to give a velocity of 2,300 feet per sec 
ond with the 24-inch barrel. I have one of these 
rifles at present which I am testing. The accu- 
racy is not superior to the Krag at known 
ranges, but when the distances are unknown 
and in skirmish fire it is quite a little superior 
Most rifiemen seem to think that the Krag has 


entirely 


been abandoned on account of its inaccuracy 
but this is most decidedly not so. The reasons 
- 


stated above and the 
was not considered at all. 

Several writers have mentioned the drift of 
the Krag rifle In practice it amounts to very 
little On my last 


for the change are as 


accuracy 


rifle my zero at 20 yards 
point right and at 1,000 yards 
fa point right, giving a drift of 22 inches 
between 200 and 1,000 yards 

I am not desirous of posing as a champion 
of the small bore smokeless powder rifles at all 

riflemen aright when 
there is danger of their getting wrong impres 
particularly the 
my favorite hunting rifle 
s 40-72 Winchester, and my target arm also 
is of the good old black powder type. 

Mr. Bryant hits the mail on the head when 
he calls the old Sharps .45 caliber an 
efficient weapon. To my mind there never has 
been a weapon made which will compare with 


was one-half a 


oO 


simply wish to set 


sions about this class of arms 


national arm. In fact, 


reliable 


this for accuracy and reliability. The Pope 
30.40 caliber long range barrels are perhaps 


more accurate. but they have other disadvant- 
ages. Mr. William de V. Foulke won the Wim 
bledon Cup Match in 1900 with a Sharps .45 cal., 
and at Sea Girt last September he told me that 
he could still call his shots within ten inches 
at 1,000 yards with the arm. But such guns are 
out of question now-a-days, as they can’t be 
cleaned and shot within the time limit of one 
mnute per shot. 

In conclusion, let me urge the riflemen of the 
West to get together and encourage long range 
military shooting. There was not a single team 
last year at Sea Girt from west of the Missis- 
This was perhaps owing to the distance, 
but there is no reason why a meeting similar 
to the Sea Girt meet could not be held in, say 
Riflemen learn more at one 


sippi 


Denver, each year. 


of these meetings than in a whole year of home 
study Now that the Western states have got- 


ten their Krag rifles, it is time that they learned 
how to use them, and to take care of them. The 
government and the National Rifle Association 
stand ready to help along such a movement 
with all their power. 
TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
2nd Lieut, 15th U. S. Infantry. 





Please send the set of colored game bird pic- 
tures. I am a regular reader of Outdoor Life 
and admire it immensely W. S. LAMBERT. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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TWO POPULAR GUNS COMPARED. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The two great high- 
power rifles being sold in this country at pres- 
ent are the 1895 model .35 and .405 caliber Win- 
chester and the 9$-millimeter Mannlicher. With 
both of these guns I have had a little experience 
The Mannlicher is a_ beautifully 
gun with a tapering, finely finished, 
barrel, a pistol grip stock 


proportioned 
half octagon 
shotgun 


and double 


set triggers: The bolt with two flanges at the 
head I would consider a correct and safe ac- 
tion for a high power rifle. It has a safety de- 
vice. It has double reversible front sights and 
double rear sight, the higher leaf calculated 
apparently, for about 600 yards The weapon 
weighs only 7% pounds and balances like a fine 
shotgun. It is very accurate and a strong 


shooter, sending a full-mantled bullet through a 


tree 20 inches thick and deep into the ground 
back of it at 75 yards. What I consider a draw- 
back for the Mannlicher rifles is the fact that 


they sometimes come to the customer in imper- 
fect condition, having dirty barrels or some fault 


in the stock. And the makers seem disinclined 
to answer questions or to make a rifle with 
stock and sight to suit the shooter's taste I 
don't: like the sights, either front or rear. and 


there seems to be no proper way to apply peep 


sights—for I don’t see how the new Lyman rear 


sight, intended to mortise into the firing bolt 
can give good work, as the bolt has a slight 
lateral give which would disturb the aim. I 


don't think a rear sight should be 
any moving part of a gun. 

This German rifle has a flush magazine into 
which five cartridges can be quickly inserted 
with a clip, and a sixth into the chamber Th« 
magazine can be emptied from the bottom in 
one second if desired. 

But in pushing the ball forward to load the 
first one or two cartridges do not generally 
slide smoothly. so that you have to repeat the 
motion or push very hard, and this, I should 
think, would be likely to bend the ball in the 
shell or deface it. or compress the powder, and 


attached to 


of course, this defect impairs the rapidity of 
fire. 
The Winchester .35 caliber shoots a ball 250 


grains in weight, 1 1-16 inches long, while the 
Mannlicher uses a 280-grain bullet 1 3-16 inches 
long. The velocity of the Winchester is great- 
er and I think the bullet mushrooms better than 
with the Mannlicher. But the penetration of 
full-mantled bullets is greater in the German 
rifle. I fired at an 8-inch ironwood tree with the 
Winchester and the bullet lodged in the wood 
about five inches deep. I them bored the bullet 
out and found it had been smashed. This I 
attribute to the fact that it is mantled with 
a thin coat of copper, whereas the Mannlicher 


bullet has a thicker coating of steel. I then 
tried the Mannlicher on the same tree. It sent 
the full mantled ball clear through and then 


through a 6-inch oak a little ways back of it. 
The penetration of the soft-nosed bullet seems to 
be pretty nearly the same in both guns. 

The Winchester is slower to load, but the 
easiest and quickest to fire of any large game 
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rifle. It may be that its breech system is not 
is scientifically correct as in the bolt gun, as 
Mr. Lehle says in your last issue, but it does 
not give way and I don’t know any magazine 
rifle that uses heavier loads than the Win- 
chester What Mr. Lehle says about its light 


bullet may have some truth in it. but ce 
to other Winchesters the ball of the 


ympared 
35-caliber 


would be heavy enough. In comparison to the 
Mauser and Savage rifles it uses a heavy ball 
Twist, trajectory and recoil must be all con- 
sidered. The Mannlicher kicks harder than the 
Winchester, though I am not inclined to bring 
this against the weapon, as it has the compen- 
sating advantages of accuracy, great power and 
range and a heavy bullet. Its 280-grain bullet 


is 1 3-16 inches long. What would this rifle 
the shooter if it carried a 
Mr. Lehle demands for a .35-caliber rifle 

However, I will say that I 
that the gentleman is at 
what he 
much 


do to 
bullet as 


° 


300-grain 
certainly think 
least partly right in 
rifles. I would like very 
of the E 


nglish rifles 


says about 
description 
him. 


shooting of 


to see a 
mentioned by 
how the 


I have no figures to show 
the .35 Winchester 
ind Mannlicher compare together at ranges over 
300 yards. Perhaps 


caliber 


some other readers may 

have. something to say on this. 
The Winchester people will make you a stock 
is you like it and they will give you the sights 


that you prefer. Repairs and changes can soon 
be made. The ideal sights for this gun I con- 
sider the Lyman ivory bead front and the re 
ceiver rear sight. These sights are accurate and 
quick. You can shoot when it is almost dark 
ind you have a sight adjustable to the longest 


ranges as well as to point blank shooting 


As to the accuracy of the .35 Winchester I 
am not a good enough marksman to give exact 
figures, but from Mr. Erwin Kiehne's letter in 
vour December issue I gather that it is more 


ccurate than the Mauser rifle of much smaller 
iliber. A rifle of that 
i. §-in, bullseye at 
did arm. 

Neither do I think this rifle too heavy 

nicely tapering barrel and 
the old Winchester did 
strong. It takes a certain amount of weight to 
strength all round and these will 
not go back on you when you need them most 
A man can carry an 8%-pound gun if it is such 
one. I carried a much 
miles a day as a boy of 15, and I am not 
sidered a giant. The desire for lightness should 
not lead to flimsiness. But I would like to know 


such power will make 


860 vards is certainly a splen 


It has 
well 
And it is 


balances 
which not 


cive weapons 


a good heavier one 15 


con- 


why the Winchester people will not make a 
finely finished, half octagon barrel, something 
like that of the Mannlicher. You can get a 
beautiful stock and engraving and carving up 
to $250 or more, but you cannot get a fine bar- 
rel for love or money. And this very fact is 


selling foreign guns in America and is going to 
sell more. Our American gun makers have 
some things to learn. 

To sum up: The Mannlicher rifle has 
triggers and is quicker to load than the Win- 
chester. The shells being smaller. it carries 
five cartridges in the magazine to the Winches- 


set 
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‘ = I ei 
ter four. These arr vantages The matter of 


greater penetration with the full mantled bullet 


due, probably, to the hard coating f steel, I 
do not consider an advantage in a hunting arm 
perhaps rather the contrary. The advantage of 
its lighter weight is also counterbalar d by th 
fact that it will not stand the hard usag ha 
the Winchester is known to stand 

The advantages of the Winchest The cop 


per coat of the will not easi damage 
the barrel: 


tive motion into the chamber an pent shells 


balls 
} 


cartridges slip with n easv 


posi- 


are thrown to the right and never in the shoot 
er’'s face. The sights emploved are the best of 
their kind and you can easily get the ghts put 
on that you may want Great stringth, safety 
certainty and accuracy f er wit! 
wonderful rapidity: then t mn se smashing 
and shocking power—thesse re the arguments in 
favor of this rifle And these qualities the hun 


ter needs when an elk or antelope is trying to 
get away from him; and wher 
the hunter will want to put about three or four 








slugs into Ephraim’s anatomy ir bout two sec- 
onds, and the hester s cun to da 
it with 

You can easily fire five s ts from the Win- 
chester in the time it takes to fire three 


the Mannlicher And the advantage in favor of 
the Winchester in the matter of 1 
may be still greater, but I do not wish to 
too much 

Until I am taught something else and better 

with 
cheek piecs nd fitted with 
front and 
ideal gun for a long-range target and 


rifle KARI 


IT consider the Winchester .35 caliber rifle 


shotgun stock and 


ivory bead receiver rear si 


it my 





ig-game 
SPANNUTH 


IN DEFENSE OF THE WINCHESTER. 


Editor 


Outdoor Lifé 


Mr. Lehle. seems to make oY t many apolo- 
gies for the Winchester mak: roods—and 
they are hardly necessary That nrpanv made 
good rifles before Mr. Lehle « < 1 will no 
doubt make good rifles wh« M hle has 
passed into——history. It is too bad that the 


action of the ’9 model cannot stand the theo- 
retical strain which Mr. Lehle “from the view- 
point of the engineer’ loads up it Br 
he acknowledges that ‘it ipparently meets 
every demand made upon it thus far.’’ In its 
early life this action was tested and proved by 
the cartridges made for the trade by the Win- 
chester company. 
ridges were 


then 


These Winchester .30-40 cart- 
tested my the G 
were found to give a muzzle velocit 
per second with a breech 
to the square inch 
nance, U. S. army, 1895.) 
lar trade cartridges of 
used in the model '95 action when it appeared 
There have been, of coursé impr 
powders then and the 


vernment in1895 and 
of 2,100 feet 
pressure of 65,300 Ibs 
(See report of chief or ord- 
e were the regu- 
period and were 





rvements in 


since cartridges of to- 


day (Winchester .30 army). give no more than 
38.000 Ibs pressure if as much It seems reas- 
onable to suppose that the W hester could be 


made to handle a 400-grain bullet in the .405 cali 


since an English .400 rifle test 


ber necessary 


ed by “The Field’”’ gave a muzzle velocity of 

1.952 feet per second with a pressure of only 

2. 54M ) using charge of 53 grains of Cordite 

nd a ball of 400 grains It is THEORY that 

says the '9% action is weak, whil PRACTICE 
s that it strong 


Lehle 
experience 


that I am not giving Mr 
had the 
1 tl I c irms of which he speaks s¢ 
ofter Will he kindly tell us about them? Did 
double 400 of 11%4lbs, weight 


was |! contented with a single 


his due, that he has also 


weighing but 


game has he killed wit! 


modern h ssure rifles from the .30-30 Mar- 
l to the Rigby 450? If vou shoot the hind leg 
off ‘ ging mo will he turn and 
t t esc And we want to know about 
} striking r ‘ the animals, the penetra 
i nd_ kr Wy wl power on the beasts 
themselves Ir hort. Mr. Lehle, the readers of 
{ door Life I ntelligent enough to want 
y 7 ry 


W. S. RIPLEY. JR 


CHAMPIONS THE NEW .40-CAL. 


fe:—W ill vou please 
muzzle in the 


state in 


vour next edition that the word 


third par t } if mv last article published ir 
Out r Life s ld read missile: and .45, 75 500 
wherever used should be .45 70, 500: and Colonia 
Sacheo s l r i Colonia Pacheco 

I was sorry. indeed, to see that one gentle 
y n should be so quick to criticise the efforts 


Arms Co.. in be- 

sportsman. At least he 
until this gun got on the 
thoroughly tested. With such 


of the 
half of 


Winchester 
the American 


Repeating 


should have awaited 


market, and was 


severe criticism before a gun has gotten well 
advertised, is it any wonder rifle makers aré 
slow to grant « petitions What if the action 
is not exactly to the fancy of one individual? 


What if it is not a .45 cal.? Many prefer the 
What if its striking power is 
The striking power 
of the .30-30 is only 1,523 foot-pounds and lots and 
‘ if bis want nothing better 
What if its shell is not six Inches long? My 
; tion to it is that it is not made in the 
86 model: but I realize that the W. R., A. Co 
their business better than I. This gentle- 
eliminate all believers in 
high-pressure powder 
T. would object to this on 
th ground that some subscribers believe in 
believe it was Mr. Elkins of 
Colorado who told me last summer that he had 
killed ten grizzlies with a .30-30 without using 
the second shot Now the hundreds of sports- 
mer Elkins, know he is not a 
bragegart I can do nothing with a .30-30, yet 
I do not favor kicking all out of the discussion 
opinions in instance do not har- 
0. B 


235 pounds instead of 4,500? 
hunters 
onlv obie 


know 
smal! 


man wishes to 


bore and 
from the discussion. 


nonbelievers in 


these T Steven 


who know Mr 


every 
own, Ss 


whose 
monize with my 


than any other 
ever read. 


J. A. GORDER 


he tte r 
have 


I like your magazine 
sportsman’s magazine I 
Rock Springs Wyo 
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KING’S REMARKABLE SHOOTING. 


In our November issue we dwelt at some 
length on the wonderful shooting that had been 
done with the rifle by D. W. King, Jr., of Den- 
ver. We have now to report a still greater 
achievement for this sturdy young Westerner 
whose nerve during the past month in his trials 
against H,. M. Pope's record has been shown 
to be nothing than marvelous. On 
one occasion he tied Mr. Pope's 
908 in 100 shots, and at another time came with- 
point of tieing it. The even excellence, 
however, of Mr. King’s shooting is what excites 
our greatest admiration—in three 
scores being 901, 907 


less 


great record of 
in one 


10 groups his 
and 908. 

The following is an epitome of his work since 
August 16. 

On 1,000 shots 


fired between August 16 and 


September 27, he averaged 87.28. as previously 
published. 

There were 
as follows: 


1,330 shots fired since September 


9- 


Oct. 4th—94 85 89 85 SS 90 82 85 88 85 88 
Oct, 11th—83 85 92 86 8. Av. 86 
Oct. 18th.—81 88 8&3 82 87 76 85 82 79 ‘91 88. Av. 83 9-11 
Oct, 25th.—A total of 91l—within 7 points of rec- 
ord for 100 shots. 
Scores in detall: 


Av. 87 2-11 


10 10 9 9 H i) 8 10 10 — 90 
9 10 10 10 9 10 10 10 9 10—97 
8 8 Q q 9 9 § 10 § 10—R8 
0 79 810 810 8 0 980 
0 9 8 8 $9 8 9 9 6 10—86 
10 10 10 4y +) 6 10 10 9 10—93 
9 8 10 8 NN 8 10 q 9 10—R89 


> SB? we 8s Sw 8 9—89 
10 10 10 10 10 6 9 9 FT 10—91 
10 10 9 10 8 7 5 10 9 10—R8 


1 





“1 out of possible 1,000 (all in 
black), made by D. W. King, Jr. 
Denver, Nov. 22, "03. on Standard 
American Target, 200 yds., 100 con- 
secutive shots, within one point of 
H. M. Pope’s world’s record. 


The second score of the above, 97. 
1 point of the 10 shot record. 
Oct. 28th—93 88 84 8$§ 82 87 83 93 88 90. Av. 87 6-10. 


was within 


Nov. 1.—87 93 86 88 83 87 86 90 92 89. Av. 88%. 
Nov, 8.—81 82° 88 92 83 87 84 87 a 88 82. Av. 86. 
Bov. 15-90 91 86 83 85 8 Lae. FO ate 


4 
Nov. 16—89 85 84 85 92 81 89 95 93. 


Nov. 22—100 shots again counting 901, as follows: 


8 9 9 8 10 8 9 8 TF 10—86 
10 10 8 710 10 8 $10 991 
9 7101010 8 10 9 9 91 
8 1010 9 8 10 8 10 9 10—92 
910 9999 9 8 9 &89 
, 3 Soa. & 8 9 10 7 R—R88 


10 10 10 10 10 8 10 8 8 10—94 
9q Q 8 10 9 10 8 ’ 9 10—91 


g 9 10 9 Q 9 i) i) 9 8—S&9 

10 $9 910 9 8 $ 10 9 TS 

—9)1 

He declared himself ready to go out again the 
following day and try for the record, which he 
did and used a perfectly clean target, and cut 


herewith shown is exact duplicate of the result. 
The wind on this date was changeable from 5 in 
at 3 o'clock to 3 in. from 9 o’clock;: light change- 
able from light to cloudy. 

Nov. 28rd, 100 shots. tieing the 
of #8 points held by H. M. Pope. 
10 10 8 10 10 9 10 > 10 10—965 
8 8 9 8 10 10 9 8 8 §—R5 

; 

Q 


world’s record 


9 § 10 q 9 10 8 10-92 
S 8 10 10 8 § 10 

10 8 § 10 7 10 8 1 
10 9 10 9 10 10 10 ( §—95 
10 10 8 10 9 8 10 7 g G_R9 


’ 

) 9—O 
9 10—% 

) 


9 10 8 i) 8 8 9 10 ) 9 
&§ 10 9 10 8 0 10 9 10 <9] 
9 10 9 10 q 9g 8 7 3 10—91 
908 
- ———__ 
iy 





WS out of possible 1,000 made by 
D. W. King. Jr., Denver, Nov. 24 
‘08, on Standard American Target 
200 yds., 100 consecutive shots, tie- 
ing H. M. Pope’s world’s record. 


As will be seen, there was only one shot out 
of black, and 96 of the 100 were in the 8-in, bulls- 
eve. 

He made another attempt the following day 
but the wind was too strong. so he gave it up 
at end of 70 shots as follows: 


Nov. 24—89 93 84 87 90 86 8. Av. 87 5-7. 
Nov. 29—Light perfect. wind fairly steady 


from 4 in 3 o'clock to 3 in 9 o'clock. 


Result, 907 
points, or within one point of record: 
| SS ee oe 


0 q 10 9 910 $89 
910 9 6 71010 7 10 &—86 
91010 99 8100 9YW 8 
9 910 9 8 10 10 10 9 10—-% 
9109810 793 8 8 98 
910 9 9 8 10 8 10 9 10-92 
10 10 10 10 7 8 9 10 10 10-H 
8 10 10 10 910 8 7 T87 

1 8 9 10 10 7 § 10 10—9 
0 10 9 8 10 7 10 W 10-98 
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907 out of possible 1,000; 
D. W. King. Jr.. Denver, on Stand- 


made by 


ard Am. Target, 200 yds., 
secutive shots. 


in 100 con- 


Ninety-nine of the 100 shots were in the 11-in. 
black. 

The three scores, 901, 908 and 907, were shot 
within a week and in three out of four trials. 
He made a run of 236 consecutive shots in the 
ll-in. black, and 68 perfect Creedmore scores. 

Total shots fired since August 16, at which 
time he put on telescope, 2,330. averaging 8&7 
94-233. 

His gun weighs 14% lbs., made by Schoyen & 
Peterson, Denver, Schoyen making the barrel 
and Peterson the stock. It is mounted with a 
5-power Stevens telescope and Pope detachable 
mountings. 

Load: 3 grains No. 1 Du Pont: balance of 
shell, F. G. Hazard; Oleo sheet wad over pow- 
der: Winchester smokeless shell .32-40. and U. 
M. C. 7% primer: shell loaded by a King loader: 


bullet, 200 grains grooved, and seated from the 
muzzle 


AFTER THE G. A. H. 


It is only necessary to reproduce the follow- 
ing letter in order to show with what zeal Presi- 
dent McKenzie and the Denver Trap Club are 
going after that meeting of the Grand American 
Handicap next year. This letter was written on 
Nov. 23 to Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburg. and all 
the subscribers to the Interstate association: 


Dear Sir:—Pursuant to the intentions pro- 
claimed in our original application for the 
Grand American Handicap Tournament at tar- 
gets, to be held in Denver, Colorado, 194, we 
wish to impress upon your committee our sin- 
cerity in the pending issue and earnestly pray 
for your favorable consideration in behalf of 
the Western sportsmen. The fact being estab- 
lished that the Grand American Handicap is the 
leading target event of the year. and if properly 
conducted is sure to become the most popular 
and interesting annual contest. it is not unreas- 
onable to assume that some strife between the 
East and the West would eventually asert 
itself for its acquisition. 

We realize that the junior competitor (the 
Wee’ while pleading for your recognition, will 
meet with strenuous opposition for the reason 
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that we are too far removed from the center of 
the trap shooting population, thereby tending to 
lessen the attendance and unpopularize the 
event. This cannot possibly be a factor against 
us and should not be considered by your com- 
mittee any more than it should against New 
York or any other Eastern point, if the attend- 


ance of the Western and Mississippi Valley 
sportsmen are considered . 
Your committee, representing the leading 


manufacturers of all kinds of sporting materi- 
als, we understand, organized the Interstate As- 
sociation for the purpose of promoting a greater 
interest in tran shooting. Being enterprising 
business men you necessarily realize the stimu- 
lus this event gives to trade, and cannot be 
unmindful of the additional benefit developed by 
the club tournaments promoted throughout the 
country. 

The Denver Trap Club has been decidedly ac- 
tive in this direction for the past two years. 
having an average attendance that compares fa- 
vorably with the tournaments of Eastern cities. 
We added $1,000.00 cash in 1902. and $625.00 cash 
and the Denver Post trophy (actual value $200) 
in 1903, our prime object being to secure the 
Grand American Handicap. We respectfully call 
your attention to the fact that New York for 
the East and Kansas City for the Mississippi 
Valley, have had your support, and we claim 
that the sportsmen of the West. at Denver. are 
now entitled to your recognition and the Denver 
Trap Club your assistance in maintaining the 
active interests we have already created by our 
enterprise in this direction. 

We have every advantage favorable to the 
oossibility of an attendance equal to that at 
cansas City, as we have every state to draw 
from that they had. with a round trin rate the 
average of which will be less than the corres- 
ponding trip to Kansas City. on account of the 
extremely low rates prevailing to Colorado after 
June 1. 

We have a city of 200,000 people. 
amply prepared to provide the most pleasant 
accomodations. In speaking of our bid for this 
event a very popular sportsman and manufac- 
turer’s representative said. “Certainly in point 
of accomodations and general hospitality Den- 
ver has few equals and no superior for the en- 
tertainment of such an event.”’ 

We do not wish to establish a precedent in 
commanding your committee's favorable con- 
soderation. in departing from the usual policy 
of an ordinary application, but believing that 
large purses are inducive to large attendance 
and desiring to make the Grand American 
Handicap at Denver a greater success and 
eclipse all past events, we hereby guarantee to 
add $600.000 additional to the purse, requesting 
that the Denver Post Trophy be made a special 
event for the fifth day: $200 of said amount to 
be added to the purse of this event (special 
program covering this event to be issued by the 
Denver Trap Club). and further agre to install 
and thoroughly equip six sets of expert traps 
and to trap all targets at 2c each. 

The question pertaining to restaurant and bar 
privileges can be equitably adjusted after it has 
been decided whether we are to be favored with 
your patronage. The grounds we have secured 
are perfect, and aside from the effect of the 
elements upon one or the other sets of traps 
every condition will be equal. We propose to 
leave nothing undone nor spare any expense in 
the equipment of the grounds, in order that all 
events may be shot off with dispatch and all 
participants shall find accomodations that will 
revert to his comfort at all times. 

There is nothing that will create more inter- 
est in trap shooting in the West and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley than this event coming to Den- 
ver. We believe the idea of holding the Grand 
American Handicap in June is an important 
factor in that it winds up the season with the 
greatest event of the year at a time when wea- 
ther conditions are most favorable and the trap 
shooters are in the pink of condition and in 
most perfect shooting form; while holding it 
early in the season does not give it the promi- 
nent place it should occupy, thereby failing to 
develop the greatest interest. because the sea- 


and are 
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son is not far enough progressed to have de- 
veloped one’s best shooting form, which has a 
tendency to lessen the probable attendance. 
Then again, the weather is liable to be cold and 
chilly, which always detracts from the enthusi- 
asm and brings unsatisfactory results. 

Try it at Denver, one mile above the sea, in 
the shadow of the Rockies, under the bright. 
blue dome which crowns our summer days of 
June, and we believe you will be convinced of 
our prediction. 

Believing that the foregoing -carries sufficient 


inducement to merit your favorable considera- 
tion, and sincerely hoping we shall have the 
honor to entertain the patrons of the Grand 


American Handicap sometime during the month 

of June, 1944. we remain, very truly yours, 
THE DENVER TRAP CLUB 
By A. E. McKenzie. President 


AUTOMATIC GUNS. 


It is fortunate that the problems involved in 
the manufacture of smokeless powder had found 
satisfactory solution before the world’s inven- 
tors undertook the task of producing a perfect 
automatic arm. The chief a more 
general use of repeating guns and rifles formerly 
lay in the fact that rapid firing was not com- 
patible with accuracy, because the smoke from 
a first discharge interfered with sighting for a 
second shot, while the third and fourth were 
commonly fired almost by guess, unless a cross- 
wind favored the marksman by sweeping the 
smoke aside. With repeaters of the old type the 
unavoidable 


obstacle to 


recoil militated against the nossi- 
bility of rapid firing, but was rarely made a 


basis of complaint because of this same greater 
hindrance from smoke fogging, as the sights 
could be again aligned on the target as quickly 
as the eye could catch it with sufficient clear- 
ness. But with the passing of black powder 
quicker work was permitted and the need of a 
different type of arm was recognized and short- 
ly supplied. Utilization of the recoil to actuate 
the breech mechanism thus served a double pur- 
pose, as it facilitated speed of fire and at the 


same time removed the only positive bar to ac- 
curate shooting—lack of skill on the marks- 
man’s part excepted 


In theory, to secure results with the later 
issues of repeaters, it is only necessary to hold 
straight and continue crooking the trigger finger 
until the game succumbs. In practice there will 
likely be the usual number of misses, for even 
the skill and genius of our latter day inventors 
can not hope to cure the nervousness of inex- 
perienced or excitable gunners and riflemen; but 
men who have attained to uniform success with 
the old type of arms will find their scores no 
ticeably improved, and the percentage of crip- 
pled game permitted to escape will decrease 
And as a secondary result we may expect a 
growing demand for shotguns of smaller gauge 
The shooting nowadays is generally at singl 
birds and at distances well within the range of 
even a 28-bore, and since 2% ounces of shot is 
the conceded allowance to the users of double 
barrels for stopping a swift flyer the advocates 
of automatic arms will sooner or later choose to 
split that allowance into three charges, and 
10 and 20 gauge repeaters will be in request. 

The speed of fire with automatic 
rifles can be rightly appreciated only by those 
who have used them in game shooting. In the 
hands of a skilled snap-shot. a .22 automatk 
rifle should, theoretically, do the work hereto 
fore delegated to arms of considerably 
power, for a continuous peppering of miniature 
direct to the centers must needs prové 

Ss. D. BARNES 


possible 


greater 


pellets 
effective 


SCORES AT BUENA VISTA. 





At the regular Thanksgiving shoot of the 
Buena Vista (Colo.) Rifle Club 


scores made were as follows: 


some of th 


Hunters’ Match—50, 100, 150 and 200 yards 
three shots at each distance: J. J. Armstrong 
229: J. Cogan, 182: J. S. Halsay,. 107; A. C. Wal- 
lace, 44. ‘Eliz 


Quick-firing match—time 30 sec., distance, 10 
yards—shooter scoring greatest number of rings 
in the 30 seconds being declared winner: J. Co 
gan, 212: G. Sharp. 121; J. J. Armstrong, 121: A 


™ Wallace, 4 








At the Late New London (la.) 


Tournament 
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SHOOTING AT BLOCK OBJECTS. 





The sport of shooting at flying or moving 
objects with a rifle is increasing in popularity, 
and several noteworthy performances in this 
line of sport have occurred recently. 

Prominent among those who have achieved 
success in this direction is LeRoy Leach, whose 
performance at Wood Lake, Neb., on August 
2nd, was claimed at that time to be the world’s 
record in that line of shooting. Mr. Leach shot 
at 14-inch wooden blocks, thrown into the air 
by two assistants. He used a .22 caliber reneat- 
ing rifle and a single bullet. The targets, 1,000 
in number, were thrown by W. L. Chrysler and 


E. Tryon. One rifle was used throughout the 
shooting, which was fitted with plain open 
sights. The score made was as follows: 
Shot at Broke. Missed 

50 48 First 2 

50 47 First and last 2 

450 448 Last 2 

450 450 First 3 

1000 990 10 

This performance was duly witnessed and 


its correctness sworn to before a notary public. 
Excellent though it was, it did not satisfy Mr. 
Leach, who essayed to hit 1,000 targets straight. 
On Oct, 4th he attempted and accomplished this 
remarkable feat. It was also done at Wood 
Lake. Mr. Leach shot at the same 1%-inch tar- 


gets at a distance of twenty feet. He used a re 
peating rifle. At both tests he used Peters 
.22 short cartridges loaded with King’s semi- 
smokeless powder, and did not wipe the barrel 
throughout the 1,000 shots. 

This shooting was witnessed by I. J. Leach, 
Oliver Hall, A. S. McNamee, and C. E. Dennis, 
who made affidavit as to its correctness, which 


was sworn to before A. C. Johnson, a notary 
public at Wood Lake, Neb. 
Mr. Leach is county surveyor of Cherry 


county, Neb. Shooting with him is a mere past- 
time, and his performance on August 2nd was 
his first attempt to make a world’s record. 

On October 22nd, at Rising Sun, Md., Lin 
Worthington won high amateur averags He 
used Peters Ideal factory loaded shells 








SALT LAKE RIFLE CLUB. 


The scores of the above club on Nov were 
as follows: 
Johnson ...... 81 85 84 76 79 Av. $1 
Van Arnan ..-81 78 78 80 77 69—Av. 75 3-7 
Letchfield . 82 74 80 82 72 -Av. 78 
Hirschogel 72 80 81 82 73 65—Av. 75% 
Breckon ..... 74 75 68 73 78 —Av. 73% 
McConahay . seen ae Gm Av. 73 
Weatherson .........76 69 77 —Av, 74 
ER nen tiscsavccdent Ge ae —Av, 66% 
Sit ase «cc ean sil 8 59 58 -Av. 58% 
Barnes ce 69 





NITRO CLUB SHELLS 


There are ducks and ducks, but 


when Sir Canvasback swings 
over the decoys, the sportsman’s 
heart pounds mighty hard—his 
cupisfull. A reliable load—3\4 
drams in U. M.C. Nitro Clubs, or 
344 in Arrow—will reach the un- 
reachables. 


The UNION METALLIC 


==CARTRIDGE CO.=—= 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
313 Broadway, New York. 









































CANINE CHAT. 


An amusing 
dog show 


incident occurred recently at a 
in which a retriever which had won 
nothing, got up on his hind legs and carefully 
drew the winning ribbons of a setter that was 
behind him, over to his own side and then sat 
down looking supremely proud and self satis- 
fied. So much for dog sense 


The show held by the Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 


ciation of New York at Madison Suare Gar- 
dens was as usual a grand success, with 1,159 
dogs benched and 1,652 entries This was the 


largest show ever held by the 
tion. 


Ladies’ Associa- 


The amateur dog fancier was looking critic- 
ally at a little cocker spaniel. “I don’t like his 
feet,”” he said. ‘“‘He has too much long hair 
about them; he lokos as if he had feathers,”’ 
‘Well, he is a bird dog, don’t you know,” said 
the dealer. 

. . > 


The fanciers at Colorado Springs, Colo., held 
a dog and chicken show on Dec. 10, 11, 12, at the 
Temple Theater. This was their initial effort at 
dog showing and was such a grand success 
that it will result in an annual show under A. 
K, C. rules. With Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo holding dog shows under A. K. C. rules 
will make quite a circuit of shows, which should 
create quite an increased interest in the fancy. 
The management was in the hands of such able 
men as W. R. Stote, J. M. Hill and J. W. Coffee, 
and a good corpse of able assistants, which ac- 
counts for the successful manner in which 
everything was accomplished. Mr. W. H. Kerr 
of Denver, had the disposal of the ribbons and 
prizes and gave general 
body. 


satisfaction to every- 
Quite a number of fanciers from Denver 
were in attendance, among them being F. A. 


Burgess, E. D. Davis, Thos. F. Walsh, Theo 
Bartels, and A. E. Mauff. 
. > 


A good many dogs suffer from cramp at this 
period of the year, particularly sporting dogs, 
which, after being out all day in the fields, are 
allowed sometimes to come home, and go to 
their kennels without being properly groomed 
down, as they should be with a rough towel. A 
good sportsman always attends to his horse or 
his dog before he attends to himself, and in the 
case of a dog the attention he needs is in the 


direction of having his coat freed from any this- 
tles or foreign substances of that sort, and of 
benig cleaned and groomed, and sent to his 
kennel dry and comfortable. If this be not done 
there is always a likelihood that the animal will 
contract cramp, and this may be followed by 
chronic rheumatism. Cramp may also be 
started by some such thing as a swim in very 
cold water. There are several forms of cramp 
and rheumatism. One in particular is known as 
kennel lameness, and this usually affects the 
front legs. Cramp proper is located in the hind 
legs. Rheumatism is really a chronic form of 
cramp, and the animal is usually a little fever- 
ish when an attack is present, and very often 
there is a disposition to kidney trouble, which 
needs to be checked by suitable medicines, the 
best thing being a medicine composed of bi- 
carbonate of potassium and tincture of hen- 
bane. About one drachm of bi-carbonate of po- 
tassium, with two drachms of tincture of hen- 
bane, and water sufficient to make six ounces, 
will be of the right strength, and a _ table- 
spoonful of it will be a sufficient dose for a dog 
of about thirty pounds’ weight. 


Careless use of Disinfectants.—Every kennel! 
man and game keeper should have at hand a tin 
of reliable disinfectant, but all of these com- 
pounds must be employed with care, especially 
where dogs required to use their noses are con- 
cerned. It is folly to drench a kennel early in 
the morning with a powerful-smelling disinfec- 
tant, when the dogs occupying it are expected 
to work an hour or two later. Very little is re- 
quired to seriously interfere with the delicate 
scenting faculties of pointer, setter, or retriever. 
and, although they may not be injured perma- 
nently, the animals are likely to be seriously 
handicapped for a time. Disinfect a kennel 
when the dogs are out at work, and by the 
time they return the odor will have vanished to 
a great extent. 


Working Dogs and Insect Pests.—If a dog is 
to do its best in the field, it should be in such a 
condition that it can give an undivided attention 
to the work before it. Unless this is the case, 
its behaviour is certain to be more or less un- 
satisfactory. Frequently a dog is taken out in- 
fested with fleas and other insect pests and 
these are a continual worry to it—quite sufficient 
to distract its attention from what it has to do. 
When a retriever stops to scratch itself, while | 
searching for a running bird, its conduct is plain” 
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proof of neglect on the part of those responsi- 
ble for its welfare. To prevent this sort of 
thing, give the dog a fortnightly wash with a 
good insect-destroying soap. 
oe 

J. I, Behling, the well known collie exhibi- 
tor and breeder of Milwaukee, Wis., has lost his 
champion Parbold Piccolo, by theft, undoubted- 
ly, and he has offered a reward of $100 for his 
return or for information that will lead to his 
return. The theft was a bold one, and it is 
hoped that the thief will be caught. Parbold 
Piccolo stands fully twenty-seven inches at 
shoulder and weighs about eighty-five pounds, is 
dark brown, with full white collar, extra wide on 
one side, white striped face, white feet and legs, 
tail rather short, coat heavy and long. Mr. 
Behling is satisfied that the.e is an organized 
gang of thieves operating in Milwaukee, from 
which place valuable dogs are shipped to other 
cities. This is not new, for other cities have 
these organized dog thieves who ship their plun- 
der to far away points. Probably the Milwau- 
kee gang now has valuable dogs they are offer- 
ing for sale and that were stolen and shipped 
to them. If anyone shopld get a clew to Par- 
bold Piccolo’s whereabout he will confer a favor 
on Mr. Behling. 





PRELIMINARY TRAINING. 


(By Ed. F. Haberlein, author of “The Ama- 

teur Trainer.’’) 

“When and where should preliminary train- 
ing be begun?’ This is a subject not generally 
understood by the novice. The prevailing idea 
that a puppy at the age of three to four months 
should be begun with is an old-time belief and 
big mistake. The preliminary training, com- 
monly called yard breaking, should not be be- 
gun until a puppy is well developed and strong 
enough constitutionally to endure the hardships 
of the ordeal. If constitutionally weak, it may 
be too soon to make a beginning at one year 
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old. A strong, healthy, spry and active puppy 
may be taken in hand at the age of about six 
months, but should not be crowded much till 
older, and good judgment is necessary to avoid 
cowing and breaking the puppie’s spirit. 

At the age of from three to four months the 
puppy should be taken afield frequently—not 
however, to be hunted or shot over in the trus 
sense of the word. While out in a likely place 
for game the puppy should be allowed perfect 
freedom in romping about, nosing out birds and 
giving chase to its heart’s content, etc. By so 
doing much of the embryonic, instinctive and 
functional qualities of the future pupil may be 
observed. The more enthusiasm displayed, the 
more promising the puppy. The more opportu- 
nitles the puppy is given in finding birds, the 
quicker will he establish the habit of hunting 
and pointing. Puppies, even of the same litter. 
differ widely in this respect; some pointing by 
sight (no indication of ultimate utility) at the 
age of four to six weeks, while others may not 
establish a point till fully matured. If the 
pointing instinct should not have developed at a 
reasonable age, that should not be deemed suf- 
ficient reason to condemn a puppy (if well bred) 
if he exhibits activity. finds and chases birds 
etc. In that case training may proceed 
dent that the latent 
course of time. 


confi- 


instinct will develop in 


TEHARIAN SOAP FOR DOGS. 





We are pleased to receive the following ex- 
pression of approval of the Teharian Soap from 
Mr. Burland. Mr. Burland was one of the judges 
at the Chicago show last year and will fill a like 
position this year and we value what he says: 


“I have used the Teharian Soap on both dogs 
and cats. It improves the appearance of the 
coat and is simply invaluable in destroying all 
insect life. BURLAND.” 


A. > 


An advertisement of this soap can be found 
in our advertising pages under ‘“‘The 
department, 


Kennel” 
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OUTDOOR LIFE IN HOUSE TENTS. 


Too much stress can not be laid on the im- 
portance of living in house tents. Let one take 
a month's camping trip and sieep in a tent dur- 
ing the outing, and he will return home a 
strong convert to this mode of living. 

In our strenuous struggle to recover or to 
preserve health. we should not overlook two 
extremely important therapeutic agents, the one 
sunshine and the other fresh air. 

Tent life in our opinion is the 
those suffering from pulmonary affections. Con- 
sumption has been well named a house dis- 
ease. If more tuberculosis patients would 
change from an indoor to an outdoor life, night 
and day, there would be many more recoveries 

To derive the fullest benefit from this or any 


ideal one for 


other climate, one should spend the days in 
the open air and sunshine and the nights in 
one of these incomparable house tents. In some 
of these tents a complete circulation of air 
through the canvas walls of the tent above the 
wainscotting is maintained by a large ventilator 
placed in the center of the roof, protected by an 
outside fly, thus avoiding any possibility of 
drafts. 

One of the neatest and best things in this 
line which we have ever seen is now being 
made by the Colorado Tent and Awning Com- 
pany of Denver, a photograph of which we 
gladly reproduce herewith for the benefit of our 
readers 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I cannot refrain from writing to compliment 
you on the splendid appearance of the Decem- 
ber Outdoor Life. It is one of the finest num- 
bers of a sportsman’s publication I have ever 
seen, and it does you proud. Allow me also to 
offer my congratulations on your. successful 
completion of six years of publication. With the 
kindest of wishes for the future of. your maga- 
zine, which I read every month with a great 
deal of interest, I remain. yours fraternally. 

New York, N. Y HARRY V. RADFORD. 





You certainly give value received in a sub- 
scription to Outdoor Life. Only wish it came 
oftener. W. M. FRIEDLEIN. 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 





Again I inclose my renewal of subscriptions 


to the best publication of its kind in America. 
May Outdoor Life live long and prosper. 
Atlantic, Ia. L. L. DeLANO 


Outdoor Life is the best I - a seen in sports 
men’s publications. F. V. SCHMITZ. 
Springfield, Mags. 





I am pleased to say that Outdoor Life is the 
best publication of its > I have ever read. 
Chicago, IIl. L. D. JOHNSON, M. D. 





I received the “Amateur Trainer’ (by Ed. F. 
Haberlein) ordered through Outdoor Life, about 
ten days ago: for same kindly accept my thanks. 
I think it the best and most — sense pub- 
lication on do training of to-d 

Evanston, Wyo JAS. W. “SiNNESTER. 



































QUERY ON RIFLE MAKERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you inform me 
who are the makers of the English rifles the 
“Jeffery” 40 caliber, and the ‘“‘Rigby’’ 45 caliber, 
mentioned in the December issue of your maga- 
zine and where I can get catalogue and descrip- 
tion of these arms? 

Defiance, O. K, SPANNUTH. 

Answer—Jeffery is a London maker. while 
Rigby is located in Dublin. 





NEW BULLETS. 


Much has been said and written for and 
against using cast or leaden alloy bullets in 
the modern quick twist rifles. The manufactur- 
ers of ammunition generally instruct their pa- 
trons that they can not be used. Of course any 
one knows that if he is required to purchase 
a new cartridge every time he shoots, his sport 
must soon become very expensive. Many who 


desire to economize and at the same time con- 
vert their high power rifles into less dangerous 
work 


weapons for short range armory and 
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No. 308,241 No, 311,248 


small game shooting at distances of 200 yards 
and under will be interested in the new bullets 
here illustrated. They were designed by Mr 
Barlow of the Ideal Manufacturing Company 
and have proved to be wonderfully accurate. 

We are informed by the Ideal company that 
bullets Nos, 308241 and 311243 will hereafter be 
cut in the moulds attached to No. 6 tool for all 
of the .30-30s and .303 Savage rifles respectively. 
and that these bullets may be seated with the 
same chamber that seats the regular metal 
patched bullets for those arms. 

If our readers are interested. further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing Ideal Man- 
ufacturing Company, New Haven, Connecticut 





THE JOY OF OWNING A GUN. 


“A boy gets out of owning a gun all the joy 
there is in it,’’ says a well-known writer in the 
Illustrated Sporting News. ‘“‘There are mighty 
few pleasures, anyway, that a man can have 
that a boy does not have on a smaller scale, 
but more intensely. 

“Some boys are hungrier for guns than others 
—that is partly a matter of what there is handy 
to shoot—but I never knew a boy who did not 
want a gun. and did not delight in it when he 
got it. It is not because of any innate murder- 
ousness in the boyish disposition. but merely 
because the gun means power, suggests the re- 
laxation of apron strings and is an exceedingly 
important and interesting piece of mechanism.” 

uch opinions have been offered by writers 
the country over. The movement for this ‘“‘gun 
education” of the American boy was begun by 
the J. Stevens Arms and Too! Company of 






Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. makers of the 
famous ‘Stevens’ firearms. The catalogue of 
this company is a mine of information on gun 
owning, and makes excellent winter night read- 
ing for grown-ups as well as for the boy. It will 
be mailed free. 


NEW BRISTOc CALENDAR. 


One of the nicest calendars for 1904 which 
we have received is that of the Horton Man- 
ufacturing Company of Bristol, Connecticut. 
This is one of the most enterprising compa- 





have, and their 


] this line which we 
literature and advertising matter is always 


nies in 


attractive. The 1904 calendar will be sent by 
them to any address on receipt of 10 cents 
in stamps or silver to cover postage. 





DISCRIMINATING LADIES. 





Enjoy Using Herpicide on Account of Its 
Distinctiveness. 


The ladies who have used Newbro’'s Herpi- 
cide speak of it in the highest terms, for its 
quick effect in cleansing the scalp of dandruff 
and also for its excellence as a general hair- 
dressing. It makes the scalp feel fresh and it 
allays that itching which dandruff will cause. 
Newbro’s Herpicide effectively cures dandruff 
as it destroys the germ that causes it. The 
same germ causes hair to fall out, and later 
baldness; in killing it. Herpicide stops falling 
hair and prevents baldness. It is also an ideal 


hair dressing, for it lends an aristocratic charm 
to the hair that is quite distinctive. 
leading eqn, 

sample to 
Michigan. 


Sold by 
Send 10 cents in stamps for 
he Herpicide Company, Detroit 
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Advertising in Good Mediums Pays. 









J. A. McGuire, 
Mer., Out Door Life, 
City. 


Dear Sir: 


(SAAC OUTS MAL 
vee acumen 


WAIN: 


We are very much pleased with the inquiries we have been 


getting from our quarter page add in Out Door Life. 


Although our 


space in your paper is small, we believe we get more returns from it 


than any other medium we are using. 


Kindly increase the space to one half page, dating from 


January lst. 


We will mail you copy for same in a few days. 


With best wishes for your future success, we remain, 


oR 
aw 


PUT DOWN THE BOOK. 


Put down the book, the pond’rous covers close, 
Nature awaits thee with a wiser page; 
Go forth and learn, if thou wouldst be a 


sage, 
All man hath writ is less than one red rose! 


Winds pest with perfume, stars with golden 
light, 
The song-glad winging of a bird for home, 
Can teach thee better than the musty tone 
O’er which thou porest to the end of night! 
ELWYN HOFFMAN 





SPOOLING DEVICE FOR REELS. 





A. W. Bishop & Son of Racine, Wisconsin, 
are making an enviable reputation on account 
of the progression shown by putting .on the 
market reliable and up-to-date implements for 
shooters and fishermen. Among the most im- 
portant of these is their new Independent Even 
Spooling Reel with jeweled bearings. Here is 
what a prominent dealer in Alexandria Bay, 
New York, Mr. E. D. Patterson, has to say 
about it: 

“I received the Independent Spooling Device 
and Reel in good condition and I must say it 








is the finest reel I ever used for casting. I have 
fished here all my life and know what a good 
reel is. I will push your Even Spooling Device 
next season. Find enclosed my check to cover 
amount of bill.” 





ARTIFICIAL GLASS EYES. 





Douglas H. Shepherd of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, has been manufacturing glass eyes for 
taxidermists’ and naturalists’ use for nearly six 
years and is an expert at this class of work. 
Mr. Shepherd's advertisement appeared in our 
December number and we can gladly recom- 
mend him to those of our readers desiring 


goods of this class. His prices are extremely 
low. 





NEW LYMAN CATALOGUE. 





A catalogue and price list of the Lyman rifle 
and shotgun sights is to hand. It comprises 
100 pages of interesting and instructive matter 
to all shooters and coming as it does in pocket 
size, can be conveniently carried in the coat or 
vest. No dealer or shooter should be without 
one. Sent free to any address. 
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WHERE DANGERS LURK. 


The flying spray for a year and a day 
And port when the voyage is done. 

A struggle against the sea’s rough sway 
In the glow of the setting sun. 


A life of work through the stormy murk 
And a light in the cottage door. 

Back from the sea where the dangers lurk 
To a woman's smile once more. 


The wind and sea in their deviltry 

Give courage to those who roam, 

Yet heartache wild for the wife and child 
Who bide in their faith at home. 


L. LAVINA VERRILL. 





ART CALENDAR FOR 1904 





The Peters Cartridge Company. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has issued its calendar for 19H. and we 
have been favored with a copy which we find 
decidedly unique and very attractive. The main 
part of the calendar is made up of a picture 
of a grand old bull moose forging his way 
through a bleak forest in a driving snow storm. 
The snow its falling in large, moist flakes, giv- 
ing a remarkably picturesque look to the forest 

















and lodging on the back, forehead, and antlers 
of this king of the forest, gives him a very im- 
posing appearance. The moose occupies the 
center of the picture. and at the left is the 
deserted cabin of the hunter, covered with snow 
and ice, while at the foot of a near-by dead 
tree is an empty Peters cartridge case. The 
picture is entitled ‘“‘Protected,”’ from which we 
assume that the bull moose knows it is the 
close season, which influences him to range 
through the forest in the majestic manner 
shown. The calendar can be procured from the 
trade or by application to the company at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. or the eastern branch. $8 Cham- 
bers street, New York. accompanying the appli- 
eation with 10 cents for postage. 





High amateur average at the New London, 
Iowa, tournament was won by Mr. Russel! 
Klein, Ledge m2 565 out of 600 targets. Mr 
Klein shot “‘Infallible.” 











All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


) BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND worn] 
Every Pair Warranted 
“QE The Name is 


stamped on every iP 
loop — 
The 4 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the teg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Be. for Gotten Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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NOTES. 


The Cliff Dweller ruins of southern Colorad 
re always an interesting spot for the 
to Colorado. S. P. Thomas of Cortez, Colorado 
is a guide whom we can conscientiously rec 
ommend to any of our readers wishing to visit 
these famous ruins. 


The Rawlings Sporting Goods Company of 
620 Locust street, St. Louis, are now putting on 
the market a full line of outing shirts « hei 
own manufacture. These shirts are of ra 
quality material and well made. The compan) 
reports a big sale on them in both the flannel 
and chamois styles. A circular describing them 
will be sent to anyone on request. 


Those of our readers who would like 





to take 


advantage of a reduction in the price of wick 
plugs, the great rust and pit preventative 
should write to Hemm & Woodward, Sidney 
Ohio, immediately. Their new prices on these 
handy articles are postpaid: Shotgun, per pair 
$1.00: shotgun, per plug, 50 cents; rifles, per plug 


50 cents, 


Sportsmen and others would be interested in 


the November issue of the Baker Gun Quar- 
terly. just published by the Baker Gun and 
Forging Company, Batavia, New York. It con- 


tains articles on the subject of buckshot and 
its use in choke bored guns. a system of book- 
keeping for the Rose system at tournaments 
essays on duck shooting and other instructive 
matter besides full descriptions and prices of the 


Baker guns. The Quarterly will be sent free 
to any address on request. 

The Illustrated Aeronautical World, which 
recently sprung into existence in Glenville, Ohio 


has attacked the question of 


“the conquest of 
the air by man” 


from a new position. In this 
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publication a system of co-operation in the mat- 
ter of ideas is to be carried on in the hope that 
the serious misconceptions and errors which 
now beset airship promoters may be success- 
fully overcome and a sailing craft devised which 
will float through space with the speed of a 
bird and the capabilities of an ocean liner. 


The Lefever gun won high amateur and pro- 
fessional average at the Salem, Kansas, shoot, 
November 17th, 18th and 19th. Mr. Arnold of 
Larned, Kansas, an amateur, won high ama- 
teur average with a score of 370 out of 400. On 
the second day in a very severe wind he missed 
but six and during the last 120 shots made a 
continuous run of over 100 straight. The Le- 
fever gun was also high at the two days’ shoot 
at Hastings, Nebraska. November 26th and 27th. 
Send for one of the Lefever Arms Company's 
handsome illustrated 19H catalogues. 

Mr. >». P. Hale. who has for the past six 
years represented the J. Stevens Arms and Tool 
Company. has resigned, as his manufacturing 
and banking interests at Sandersville, Georgia, 
require more of his attention than he has here- 
tofore been able to give them. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Charles E. Roberts, who has for 
the past five years been connected with the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and the last two years rep- 
resented them on the road. Mr. Roberts will 
have entire charge of the territory south of the 
Ohio river and as far west as Texas. 


One of Denver's brightest young railroad 
men, Mr. A. B. Schmidt, heretofore with the 
Burlington Route, has lately been honored with 
an advancement. Mr. Schmidt was offered the 
position of city passenger and ticket agent of 
the Rock Island Route and accepted, he as- 
suming his new duties December 15th. Mr. C 
M. Van Law. another of Denver’s most prom- 
ising railroad men, had heretofore held this 
position. but resigned to accept another posi- 
tion. Mr. Van Law’s many western friends will 


miss his familiar face from the Rock Island 
office and we sincerely wish him the best of 
success in his new venture. 


The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company 
closed the sale of their fine machinists’ 
tools, patents, good-will, etc., pertaining to the 
same, with the L. S. Starrett company of 
Athol, Massachusetts. The firearms part of the 
business having grown so rapidly that the Stev- 
ens company found it necessary to either erect 
more buildings, curtail their product, or dispose 
of some department, and as the Starrett com- 
pany made a satisfactory offer for the tools. 
the sale was closed and the transfer took place 
November 30th. Disposing of their tool de- 
partment will enable them to increase their out- 
put of automobiles, of which they are one of 
the largest American manufacturers. 


The rifle match for the off-hand champion- 
ship of Greater New York and vicinity, which 
was shot at Greenville Schuetzen Park on elec- 
tion day, November 3d, proved to be one of the 
greatest shooting events of the season. This 
contest calls for 100 shots on the %-inch ring 
target, shooting at 200 yards, off-hand, and it 
brought together in competition some of the 
best off-hand shots of the East. The cham- 
pionship was won this year by Dr. W. G. Hud- 
son, on a score of 2,301 points, which is forty- 
four points higher than any before secured. 
one of the most remarkable rifle shooting 
scores on record. This shooting was done with 
Peters .32-40 shells. Peters No. 2% primers and 
King’s FG semi-smokeless powder. 





WANTED. 


Ten men in each state to travel. tack signs 
and distribute circulars and samples of our 
goods. Salary. $60.00 per month: $3.00 per day for 
expenses. KUHLMAN CO., DEPT. E.. ATLAS 
BLOCK, CHICAGO. 1-lt 
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At the Fall Tournament of the 
Lake Side Gun Club, Canton, Ohio, 


Mr. H. H. Brown, an amateur, 
broke 192 out of 200 targets, 
using 26 grains of 
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New York, Chicago, 





LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


Denver, 


San 


Francisco. 














